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fie Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches was formed in the 
year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the churches and societies which 
should unite in it for more and better work for the kingdom of God. These churches 
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Editorial. 


ICHOLAS ILI., the Czar of Russia, has published a 
letter to all the world through the foreign diplomats 
in St. Petersburg which is one of the most remark- 
able documents of the century. The sentiments 
expressed in it are not new. They are the humane 

ideas current among intelligent and thoughtful people in all 
nations, but they have heretofore been supposed to be 
peculiar to those who were inspired by democratic or repub- 
lican aspirations. The czar asks the rulers of Europe to 
reduce the “excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations.” He says, “International discussion is the most 
effectual means of insuring all people’s benefit,— real durable 
peace,— above all, putting an end to the progressive develop- 
ment of the present armaments.” The youthful Nicholas 
represents the extreme doctrine of despotic government. He 
is the Autocrat of all the Russias. His ancestors have ~ 
fought the battle of imperialism. Now he steps forward as 
the advocate of universal peace. But, great as the surprise 
is, we remember that Alexander II., in the exercise of his 
autocratic will, emancipated the serfs even before the slaves 
were freed in the United States. These things show how 
the sentiments of a practical Christianity are working in all 
places, high and low. When those who really have power 
put their heads and hearts together for the good of the world, 
a moral change may take place as dramatic as any of the 
recent triumphs of physical science. 


ae 


THE generosity of Miss Helen Gould of New York is a 
most admirable phenomenon. It has brought her very near 
to the hearts of innumerable American citizens during the 
present war. Her kindness, her gifts, her plain common 
sense, make her a typical American lady. There is some- 
thing in this exhibition deeper than the individual character 
of the lady whom all are praising. It is a characteristic 
illustration of that admirable process, too seldom noted, 
which is going on continually in American life. We hear 
enough, sometimes too much, about the ostentation and vice 
of the newly rich. We note too little, what is more common, 
the rapid way in which money in the hands of American 
men and women turns itself into its equivalents in culture, 
public spirit, and devotion to the common good. Having a 
wide acquaintance with all parts of the United States, the 
writer of this note can testify that one of the most charac- 
teristic exhibitions of American enterprise is just this dis- 
covery that money means power to get good and to do good. 
The reputation of Jay Gould is too well known to make a 
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reference to it indelicate. It did not represent the high They were sound and strong. Many of them have died. 


ideals of unselfishness and public spirit, but in the first gen- 
eration one who bears his name uses his money under 
a high sense of obligation. Such an example shows the 
influences at work throughout society. It shows, also, how 
American society is to be improved. The changes which 
will bring benefit to all will come only by putting right sen- 
timents behind the power which money gives to direct it to 
its noble uses. No attack on property or rich men can 
be considered as effective in comparison with the free agency 
of rich men and women who act from the social impulse as 
members of a family for which all are responsible. 


ot 


Impressions of a foreign country are often ridiculed as 
of no value, particularly if they are first impressions. We 
laugh at the English men and women who come to America, 
and then report the impression made upon them, as if a 
mere impression could have no value. But the first impres- 
sion made upon an intelligent foreigner in our country 1s a 
fact. It may be a fact of great importance to us. It may 
reveal many things in a new light. We have imperfections 
which we have never noticed. They have not been brought 
to our attention by any need of our own experience. An 
Englishman sees them at once, just as we note defects in 
English life. For this reason first impressions of a for- 
eigner may have a value that his subsequent experiences 
will not have for us. A European sailing up the harbor to 
New York sees huge three-story steamboats and other 
strange things never seen before, which may make him ask, 
“Have I come to the moon or some other strange world?” 
To an American his wonder seems laughable, but it is a 
phenomenon to be studied. Observation and_ criticism, 
friendly or otherwise, furnish the mirror in which we may 
see ourselves as others see us. 


wt 


Onze lesson of the war is written, it would seem, so plainly 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, should not miss its 
meaning. Wherever trained ability has been put at the post 
of responsibility, the work has been well done. Wherever 
men have been placed, not because they were the fittest for 
the duty, but for some other reason, there has been failure. 
Even the heroisms of the war have magnified the value of 
training in the naval, military, and civil service under the 
_government. For the saving~of life, for the increase of 
efficiency of the public service, for economy in expenditure, 
every event of the war has preached a sermon in favor of the 
principles which have gone into the reform of our civil ser- 
vice. Whether in the navy, the regular army, or the volun- 
teer service, selected fitness and adequate training have 
justified themselves by the deeds they have made possible. 
Probably most of the miseries of the war come from the in- 
troduction of “politics.” The war will have paid for itself if 
it arouses all our people to a sense of responsibility for the 
conduct of affairs in the public service. Let appointment 
and promotion always indicate native capacity, proper train- 
ing, and worthy action, without the introduction of other 
motives, and the magnificent quality of our people shown in 
the late campaign will show itself still more in a service of 
the republic which will make the achievements of peace more 
glorious than deeds of war. 

we 


THERE is great danger of overdoing the criticism of the 
various departments responsible for the health and comfort 
of our army. It would be better to leave a very wide margin 
of probability in favor of those who were responsible for the 
campaign in Cuba. Bring the search-light to bear upon the 
camps nearer home. What has happened to the lusty young 
fellows who marched away three months ago in the full vigor 
of physical manhood? They passed severe examination. 


Many more are now coming to New York and Boston such 
pitiful wrecks that the crowds, who came to cheer their com- 
ing, turn away to weep. In the interest of civilization, 1n 
the name of sanitary science, for the future health of our 
country, we ask, Were these calamities preventable? Let us 
leave out of account the camps where men were huddled in 
confusion, awaiting the order to sail. Consider the camps 
of instruction. Was it necessary to pitch them where ma- 
larial fever was certain to break out? Was an epidemic of 
typhoid fever inevitable? Has it been necessary to send 
typhoid patients to the North on trains ‘so uncomfortable 
that strong men would have been wearied with the journey? 
Sick soldiers report that they starved, when there was abun- 
dance of food in sight. They say that in their fever they cried 
for cold water, and no pure water was to be had. Are these, 
things true? If they happened, could they have been pre- 
vented? If these things, or any part of them, were the result 
of ignorance, incapacity, dishonesty, or selfishness, where lies 
the responsibility? Twenty miles away from the city of 
Boston, where this note is written, is the camp of the Fifth 
Regiment, well appointed, where a thousand men, healthy 
and happy, await the call to go to the front or to return to 
their homes. The contrast between their comfortable con- 
dition and the sad plight of those who went to camp under 


’ the care of the general government makes questions such as 


we ask not only inevitable, but a matter of .duty and hu- 
manity. 
ae 

LicutT reading includes most of the vicious reading. Not 
all vicious literature is light. Some of it is very heavy. Still, 
it is not as a rule classed as solid literature. It is very dif- 
ficult to draw the line between literature that is and that is 
not vicious. But one test of literature can be easily applied : 
that which degrades the reader is unworthy of him. Every 
person knows whether a book does or does not excite in him- 
self shameful emotions. If it does, no matter what the abil- 
ity of the writer or the attractiveness of the theme, to him it 
is harmful, and therefore to be avoided. Some literature is 
vicious without intention. Good men and women have often 
written with the.desire to reform society, to make evil obnox- 
ious, and to forestall temptation, and by their very warnings 
against evil things have made them attractive. ‘The test is 
easily applied. If literature produced with a good intention 
has an evil effect, it is thereby brought under condemnation. 
Much realistic literature has “gone to its own place” be- 
cause, after all, absolute fidelity to all the facts of human life 
is impossible, whether in conversation or in literature. Lit- 
erature which is intentionally vicious always betrays the pur- 
pose of the author; and he who reads it becomes an accom- 
plice, unless he is able to read it as a surgeon treats disease. 
It is possible for one to use the disinfection of a high moral 
purpose in such a way that no contact with evil things, 
whether in life or in literature, will leave a stain. “ Slum- 
ming” undertaken to satisfy a morbid curiosity is a danger- 
ous occupation. But the most dainty lady in the land, when 
occasion calls, can become more delicate in sentiment and 
beautiful in character after coming in contact with the most 
revolting forms of moral degradation or physical suffering. 


The Scientific Association. 


The men who have turned the world upside down “have 
come hither also.” This remark made concerning the early 
Christian preachers would twenty-five years ago have been 
commonly accepted as describing men of science. Now the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science comes 
and goes, the honored guest not only of learned societies 
but of intelligent people everywhere. Twenty-five years ago 
the meeting of the Association was preceded and followed 
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by earnest sermons warning people against the destructive 
heresies of such men as Agassiz, to say nothing of Wallace 
and Darwin. 

‘The Association has met during the last week in Boston. 
Divided into its numerous sections, it has read and listened 
to hundreds of scientific papers reporting the latest discov- 
erles. It is said to be the largest scientific meeting of 
Americans ever held. The weather has been the worst 
ever recorded in the city of Boston for the month of August. 
We do not consider it our function to attempt even a sum- 
mary of the various discussions; but a few general remarks 
on the mutual relations of science.and religion may be timely. 
It is now easy for any one to say that between science and 
religion there is not and never has been any conflict. That 
remark was not easily made a quarter of a century ago, for 
there were innumerable religious people who believed that 
science was an invention of the Devil; and there were many 
scientific people who believed that, to quote the boy’s defini- 
tion, “faith is belief in the things that we know are not 
true.” 

Religion during many thousand years had accumulated a 
store of experiences which had been more or less accurately 
judged, classified and shaped into statements of belief, modes 
of worship, and ceremonial observances. Within the institu- 
tions shaped and guarded by religion were gathered all the 
sentiments which create the home, the church, and the so- 
ciety which surrounds them. Whatever science there was in 
the world came through rare individuals, and as infrequent 
breaks in the steady flow of tradition. Whatever new thing 
science offered, which seemed fit for the uses of society as it 
was organized, society accepted; what seemed unfit it re- 
jected ; that which threatened the social order it condemned. 

It is about half a century since science gathered its work- 
ers, organized them for mutual protection, and asserted its 
claim to universal respect as an organ by which truth is dis- 
covered. In a few free countries men who made discoveries 
were allowed to publish them without regard to their effect 
upon established society, or the Church. It has been a cus- 
tom in Manila for Spanish regiments on dress-parade to lay 
their colors upon the ground at the feet of the archbishop. 
He, with his foot upon the military standards, elevated the 
host in the presence of the soldiers. Until recently this was 
the attitude of the Church everywhere in the presence of 
science. Naturally, they who knew themselves to be honest 
reporters of truth, newly discovered, resented the claim to 
supremacy on the part of the Church in all its forms. The 
conflict was sharp, but it is already over. ‘Time was needed 
for the growing up of a generation surrounded by the influ- 
ence of scientific teachers and able to make the new adjust- 
ments for themselves, without painful internal struggles. 
The methods of science are now freely adopted by theolo- 
gians and “moralists. Everywhere search is made for the 
beginnings of institutions. We have the comparative study 
of religion, ethical standards are readjusted, and human 
nature is relieved from the bonds of traditions which have 
lost their meaning. Everywhere old sanctities are brought 
to the test of new experience. If they are outworn and use- 
less, they are quietly put aside. If they are real and helpful, 
they take the form of new and more beautiful ideals and 
customs. 

Fears were excited because some men in the name of 
science challenged and denied the fundamental facts of the 
moral and religious life. They who knew little of science 
were right when they said that they would not stake their 
faith on that which gave them strength and comfort upon 
the hazard of any cunningly devised scientific experiment. 
Now the challenge of religious unbelief is seldom heard from 
any scientific association, and the untaught believer no longer 
dreads the result of discovery. ‘Truth is seen to be infinite, 
and the methods of learning it-are as many and as various 
as the faculties of man and the uses he makes of them. 
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A Word to Unitarians. 


It is a good time to read the legend of Gideon and his 
three hundred,— a picked company, good, under God, against 
all the thousands of Midian. No matter about the count 
of heads or hands: we need chiefly to look to our hearts, 
to make sure that we are true, trusty, brave, that we have a 
worthy cause, a standard, and a field of opportunity. 

When it comes to measuring the value of any religious 
movement, it is not mainly a question of size, but of quality. 
There was a time when one man, with God, was indeed 
a majority,—one man, misunderstood, standing alone, or 
hanging on a cross. Simply by the quality of his life and 
his word, that one man created Christendom. Around his 
name and stored in his personality there have gathered the 
richest, finest, mightiest elements of a world-renewing re- 
ligion. This was the apostolic explanation,— one man with 
God. He went about doing good, for “God was with 
him.”’ 

Beyond all doubt the future belongs for a certainty and of 
right to the principles he proclaimed, the spirit he illustrated, 
and the movement which proceeded from his great, loving, 
inspired human heart. It is more than a metaphor which 
speaks of him as the vine and of us as the branches. The 
orthodoxy or the liberalism which does not share his kind of 
life — the universal life as we understand it — is alike dead and 
withered, fit only for those flames which have consumed 
such vast heaps of historic rubbish and obsolete formalism. 

It is quite possible for a small body of faithful people to 
come into just such vital relations with this age and with 
future ages as will make them the true successors of Jesus,— 
bearing witness to the truth, seeking and saving the lost, 
casting out evil spirits, healing the sicknesses of humanity, 
comforting its sorrows, and putting away sin by sacrifice. 

A small body may have a great mission.’ It may have 
such a mission simply by accepting it, by seeking to be fit 
for it and worthy of it. The “high calling” comes to all 
who will hear and heed: ‘The warrant for doing a divine 
work belongs to any who will do such a work. The power 
is present wherever there is “ first a willing mind.” 

A dozen men, with the divine endowment, with the devo- 
tion, zeal, and persistence of apostles, might do again for the 
modern world what was done by the twelve, as we idealize 
them and their work eighteen hundred and fifty years ago. 
A dozen men who should forget themselves in the - business, 
who should throw themselves fearlessly upon the world, 
might set forward that movement for a religion at once 
rational and reverent, vital and practical, fraternal and pro- 
gressive, which is the supreme need of modern society. 

But this dozen men must be men of God, true brothers of 
Jesus, children of the free spirit, pliable agents of the Power 
which makes not only for righteousness, but for sweet reason- 
ableness, for the fair humanities and the stern eternal justice. 
They must know how to suffer for truth. They must not 
count their lives too. dear to be offered on the, altar of service 
to their brethren. They must not be afraid of non-con- 
formities and new departures. They must go out, like Abra- 
ham, not knowing whither. 

The priestly custodian is here, proud of his regular succes- 
sion. ‘The scribe is here, careful of the letter with its jots and 
tittles. The historian is here, with his face to the past, and . 
flaunting the old-time glories. But these are not enough. Is 
not the prophetic spirit among us? All the more is it needed 
when the fire burns low on our altars, and the love of many 
waxes cold. Amid all the “ popular noises” of modern re- 
ligion, we listen for the living voice which has a right to say, 
“The words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and they 
are life.’ Are there not among our young men some whose 
hearts burn with a sacred passion and glow with a vital 
message? Are there not inner fellowships of those who wait 
and pray for the bright appearing of the Lord in his holy 
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temple? That appearing will never be long delayed when 
once there is a people prepared. 

Is ours the Church that should come to lead the modern 
movement of freedom, light, and love, or must the bewildered 


age look for another? 


Science and Prosperity. 


Few American citizens understand how completely applied 
science enters into the common life of the people. The 
ideal man of science is a seeker after truth. He pays no 
attention to the applications of science. But innumerable 
other men take the principles and forces discovered by men 
of science, and apply them in manufactures, in commerce, 
in transportation, in the production and preparation of food, 
in the study and treatment of disease, and in all the regula- 
tions made for the protection of life, liberty, and property. 

Within the last twenty-five years the changes made in the 
organic life of any city have been so great that, if the ap- 
paratus provided by science were suddenly to cease working 
for a week, business would be suspended and the lives of 
multitudes would be imperilled. A snow-storm which blocks 
means of communication for twenty-four hours brings suffer- 
ing to many. If all modern scientific appliances were made 
useless, if the supplies that come on the railroad were shut 
off, if all electric machinery were stopped, if all means of 
communication, transportation, and the distribution of food 
supplies should be suspended for one week, sickness, starva- 
tion, and fatigue would bring frightful distress,to any large 
city. 

The war recently closed has been one prolonged exhibi- 
tion of applied science. Especially in the navy have so 
many new methods and machines been employed that the 
whole civilized world has been reading the reports of our 
naval achievements as if they were the record of experiments 
made by scientific men, and now for the first time completed 
and recorded. 

Our food supplies are furnished by aid of science. 
Dewey’s fleet has been furnished with thousands of tons of 
beef frozen in Australia by scientific processes, and pre- 
served for an indefinite time. Vegetable food of every kind, 
with poultry, game, and fish, is canned, stored, and dis- 
_ tributed to all the world by aid of science. 

The amusements of the people furnish, astonishing in- 
stances of the application of recent discoveries. An old toy 
is taken up, perfected by aid of photography and electricity, 
and the biograph puts on exhibition moving trains, charg- 
ing regiments, battle-ships in action, or the passing of a 
cyclone. Soon everything will be recorded and shown again 
in the mimic forms of life. 

The health of the people is watched over continually, and 
war is made upon the causes of disease. Science has dis- 
covered how and why many diseases begin. It has shown 
how to prevent them. In some cases it has discovered the 
cure. One who lives: temperately, obediently, and wisely, 
may with a new sense of security transact the business of 
life. The boys and girls of America are outgrowing their 
fathers and mothers. In the twentieth century they will 
. Start with a better average stock of vitality than they in- 
herited. They will have added something to the physical 
wealth of their ancestors, and begin the business of life with 
a better outfit because science has made life easier and 
safer for them. 

_ In the middle of the century the most exaggerated expecta- 
tions were entertained in regard to the changes to be wrought 
by science. The actual changes which have occurred have 
surpassed the wildest dreams of that time; but, as commonly 
happens in such cases, the fulfilments were unlike the expec- 
tations. Science was expected to work such changes that 
all men would speedily be relieved from labor and compe- 
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tition. Food, clothing, and all the comforts of life were to 
be produced in abundance; and all men were expected to 
share in the flood of prosperity. Science was to discover 
also right ways of thinking on all possible subjects. We are 
now slowly learning that a perfected society must grow out 
of the relations of innumerable individuals trained to repre- 
sent the sentiments of duty, honor, and generosity. We can- 
not be too grateful for what science has done. We cannot 
too sharply draw the line where individual responsibility 
begins. Science discovers methods. The impulses which 
utilize them are generated in the old-fashioned way in the 
human soul. 


Current Copics. 


Tue return of the soldiers from Santiago and the camps 
of organization to their homes has had the effect of aggra- 
vating greatly the feeling of dissatisfaction with the treatment 
which has been accorded to the enlisted men by the military 
and medical authorities. As regiment after regiment, deci- 
mated by death and bearing the dread stamp of disease and 
privation upon the faces of its membership, has tottered 
home to various cities, towns, and villages throughout the 
great Union, the public exasperation has increased, and is 
finding emphatic expression in a demand for some form of 
official inquiry that shall localize the responsibility for the 
terrible privations that have been endured by the high-souled 
youth who responded so promptly to the call of the country. 
There is every probability that, in response to this growing 
demand for justice, the conduct of the war department will 
be subjected to a searching investigation at the hands of a 
Congressional tribunal. 
a 


OPINION on the ultimate efficacy of the Anglo-American 
conference which is now sitting at Quebec for the purpose of 
adjusting outstanding contentions between the United States 
and Great Britain is by no means unanimous. The commis- 
sion is prosecuting its work in a methodical and candid 
spirit, and it is conceded that most of the problems under 
consideration by the arbitrators will be capable of a satis- 
factory solution. ‘There seems to be a somewhat fixed im- 
pression in Canadian public opinion, however, that the 
difficulties arising out of the preferential tariff arrangement 
is destined to prove fatal to the present attempt to clear the 
international docket of cases. The true substance of the 
discussion is a commercial one, and has but little to do with 
diplomacy. It is felt that, if a compromise can be effected 
on the tariff issues, all other differences will be met and 
adjusted almost as a matter of course. 


we 


THE appointment of Associate Justice White of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as a member of the 
American Peace Commission has excited considerable atten- 
tion both in the United States and abroad. There is almost 
a unanimity of opinion that this representation of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the membership of the commission that 
is to determine the final terms of peace with a Roman 
Catholic people is evidence of the desire of the United States 
to give due and impartial consideration to all the interests 
that were involved in the conflict. It will be remembered 
that Spain, at the beginning of complications, made every 
effort to bring religious prejudices to her aid by presenting 
the war in the light of a struggle between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and that the Roman Catholic clergy in 
the Philippines and the Antilles did their best to paint the 
advancing invaders as infidels and violators of holy things. 
The Spanish press did not hesitate to enlarge upon the argu- 
ments which were advanced by the bishops and their sub- 
ordinate priests. ; ; 
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THE entire phase of the pending peace negotiations that 
has to do with the settlement ofthe various religious ques- 
tions contingent upon the war is a profoundly interesting one. 
The doings of the Roman hierarchy in the Spanish territories 
that are now either actually or prospectively under American 
control are connected very closely with the causes that led to 
the catastrophe. The people of the conquered Spanish posses- 
sions are extremely anxious to know what redress the new 
régime will offer to them, and what will be the future status 
of the priesthood. The Filipinos have already petitioned the 
President to cause the expulsion of the friars from the Philip- 
pine Islands, and to outlaw the Jesuitic societies. The as- 
surance that the government will deal in an enlightened 
spirit with the matters in dispute has been furnished to both 
sides in the controversy by the policy that has invariably gov- 
erned the official acts of American officers in this war,—a 
policy of the most thorough respect for the rights of all con- 
cerned. 

Pad 


Hon. JoHn Hay, who as United States ambassador at 
the court of St. James, has done effective service in fostering 
the friendly relations between the cousins-german on the 
two sides of the Atlantic, has taken informal leave of the 
government to which he is accredited, and will return to this 
country at an early date to succeed Judge Day as Secretary 
of State. The new American ambassador at London has 
not as yet been named. The task of selection is an un- 
usually delicate one, as the United States has been repre- 
sented in England by a series of diplomats, men of letters, 
and gentlemen who in their respective generations have 
represented the best that there is in American life and 
American thought. It is not altogether owing to his off- 
cial position that the American ambassador is almost inva- 
riably one of the most influential and popular men of the 
diplomatic corps in London. 

a 

THE gubernatorial situation in New York State is, as 
usual, a highly interesting and picturesque one. The most 
striking personality that has so far cast its shadow upon the 
scene of coming conflict is that of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, who is being warmly advanced as a candidate for the 
Republican nomination. Mr. Roosevelt is understood to 
have signified his intention of accepting the nomination, if 
it is tendered him without conditions or campaign promises. 
This display of independence naturally alarms Mr. Platt. 
The latter appears to be equally determined, on the other 
hand, that the present Republican governor of New York 
shall not be renominated. There is every indication that 
Mr. Roosevelt will be the nominee of his party, and that he 
will conduct a campaign of the proper degree of aggressive- 
ness and pungency. 

PJ 


Ir remained for a Romanoff to close the century with a 
candid and genuine plea for a lightening of the enormous 
load of militarism that is slowly but surely crushing Europe 
back into the Middle Ages. The communiqué issued by 
Czar Nicholas II., suggesting a conference of the powers to 
consider some concerted plan to secure the peace of the 
world, created a feeling of surprise almost amounting to con- 
sternation in several European cabinets. It was almost 
beyond comprehension that the chief of the greatest military 
power in Europe should raise his voice on behalf of the mill- 
ions who are but so many inanimate parts in the vast 
mechanism of perpetual war,—the Juggernaut that crushes 
the blood of Europe out of her heart, the grim monster whose 
dark and sinister shadow stretches across the continent, and 
whose name is Armed” Peace. ‘The issuance of the word of 
the czar, however, was attended “by every indication of sin- 
cerity; and a thought of the millennium has flashed through 
the soul of the Old World. 
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FRANCE was completely dazed by the fact that the czar 
had neglected to consult the Elysée before he took the radical 
step. Only two days before the issuance of the remarkable 
peace proclamation on Sunday, the president of the French 
republic had telegraphed to the czar his sentiments on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of the declaration of the 
Franco-Russian Alliance. There was a palpable suggestion 
of coldness in the czar’s reply. Evidently, the imperial pen 
that had affixed the signature of “ Nicholas II.” to this plea 
for universal peace had not yet dried; and the czar of all the 
Russias turned with distaste to the inditement of that other 
message in recognition of an international agreement 
which, to the French mind at least, contains the promise of 
the flow of rivers of blood,— a deluge that shall wash away 
the traces of 1870 from the soil of France. 


Bed 


In England the czar’s pronouncement was received with 
mixed feelings. At a moment when Briton and Slav are at 
the point of exchange of grim compliments in the Far East, it 
can be seen readily that a call for the laying down of arms, 
and that call coming direct from St. Petersburg, was of a 
nature to agitate and confuse extremely the British sense of 
the fitness of things. By some of the London journalists this 
unexpected step of the Russian emperor was taken to mean 
that Russia was about to effect a phenomenal retreat in 
China. Others read the message in that larger spirit of love to 
man, which regards the abolition of armies and armaments 
as a distinct step forward in civilization, even when it must 
be effected at some sacrifice of pride and prestige. At any 
rate the voice of England responded with eager willingness to 
a plea for the advancement of the kingdom of peace and 
good will. 

ae 


WitHout reflecting at all upon the motives of the czar 
in urging the general disarmament of Europe, it can be said 
that Russia has at this particular time every reason to wish 
that the military system had not grown to such extreme and 
distortive proportions. The empire is in great distress, 
owing to the partial failure of the harvest for two successive 
seasons. For the past.two years the tax-gatherers in certain 
governments of the empire have found it unusually difficult to 
collect the taxes and imposts; and entire peasant commu- 
nities have been deprived of their cooking utensils, their 
farming implements, and even of all but the essential clothing 
upon their backs, in order that their debts to the State might 
be paid. The Russian peasant would appreciate now, more 
than at any other time, a substantial diminution of the rate 
of taxation. 

a 


Dr. SCHWENINGER, who attended Prince Bismarck in his 
last illness, has issued a public statement in which he criti- 
cises the Kaiser with appalling freedom. The physician 
says in so many words that the Kaiser hastened the former 
chancellor’s death by his treatment of him, and has had 
some other hard things to say about the way that the govern- 
ment of the empire is being conducted. It is hardly ex- 
pected that the former friend and companion of Prince 
Bismarck will be brought to trial on the charge of dese 
mayesté, because he knows, or is presumed to know, too many 
things which the Kaiser is not at all anxious to have drummed 
into the ears of Europe. Dr. Schweninger has undoubtedly 
received an intimation from the court chamberlain, however, 
that he will not be expected to appear at social functions at 


the imperial palace hereafter. 
7 


Tur French government has decided that the Jewish con- 
sistories in Algeria are to be suppressed. ‘This drastic action 
will be taken on the plea that they are in effect secret socie- 
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ties of the category of the Jesuit brotherhood, and therefore 
dangerous to the political morals of the republic. As a 
matter of fact, the Jewish consistories have given the French 
administrators of Algeria an infinite amount of trouble. 
They appear to have taken an active part in political agita- 
tions, and to have influenced elections decisively. The 
recent anti-Semitic disturbances in the African department 
of France resulted from a state of exasperation of the public 
mind that had been induced by the political machinations of 
these bodies. The new governor of Algeria assumes office 
with the definite understanding that these disturbing elements 
are to be removed with a gentle but relentless hand. 


Brevities. 


Robert Collyer finds friends everywhere in “ our old home,” 
which is his home. He will be welcomed by many friends in 
America when he returns. 


Excuses based on the knowledge of incompetency of sub- 
ordinates in the department responsible for the safety and 
comfort of our army do not make pleasant reading. 


A liberal pope following Leo XIII., who should in the 
name of the Church declare universal liberty, would astonish 
the world. But he is among the possibilities of the future. 


Mark ‘Twain is said to have cancelled some lecture dates 
with the statement, “I have no respect for a man who goes 
about robbing the public on the platform, unless he is in 
debt.” 


Prof. Francis J. Child taught his students that the art of 
self-government was to be acquired by practising it. In 
Cuba this painful art must be learned slowly, as it is being 
learned in Mexico. 


The action of the youthful czar who has sent out an 
encyclical letter commending peace and rational discussion 
in the settlement of difficulties would last week have been 
considered impossible. 


The Watchman, with excellent judgment, makes the re- 
mark that “religious men cannot afford to become the tool 
of political jingoes or commercial speculators” in settling 
questions concerning the Philippines. 


Our letter from India this week is by a native lawyer, who 
writes, apparently, out of his own interest in the question, 
without knowledge of the work done by Ramabai for 
Hindu widows. His letter shows the way in which Euro- 
pean ideas are gradually shaping the thought of Asia. z 


“Our American Observer” in Italy reports truthfully 
his own impressions of the causes of unrest in Italian society. 
Opinions differ as to the instigators of the riots which have 
disturbed the peace of Italy. Our correspondent evidently 
sympathizes with the government rather than with its ene- 
mies. 


At the Ashfield Dinner Prof. Charles Eliot Norton 
repeated temperately and with carefully chosen words his 
assertion concerning the avoidability and unrighteousness of 
our late war. The audience applauded him for his courage, 
although probably few accepted his interpretation of the acts 
of the American people. 


Attention is called in Minneapolis to the fact that about 
once in seven years the pulpits of the city are vacated. One 
editor regards this general hegira of the ministers: as an 
evidence of the high moral standing of the people. Is ‘that 
the reason to be given for the long ministry of Mr. Simmons, 
now filling out his seventeenth year in that city? 
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The retiremént of Prof. Carpenter from Manchester Col- 
lege at Oxford seems to be generally regretted. It would 
be a misfortune if it were to reduce his influence as a highly 
cultivated and independent scholar. He has many friends 
in the United States, and they will look for new proofs of his 
scholarly activity now that he is released from the routine 
work of the lecture-room. a 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Effects of War. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


So much is being said about war and its effects that I am 


prompted to send you the result of my observations. 

I was in charge of the Massachusetts State Reform School 
for several years, when every inmate (there were three and 
four hundred) was born before the Civil War,— during the 
time of the great anti-slavery agitation, which did so much 
to educate the moral sense of the people. 

I was again in charge of the same institution when every 
inmate was born during or soon after the war, when the 
mothers were reading, talking, and dreaming of battles, and 
husbands, fathers, or brothers had gone to the war. 

I found as great a difference in the character of these in- 
mates born before and after the Civil War as exists between 
a civilized and a savage nation. 

Those under my care the second time were much more 
difficult to control, more quarrelsome and defiant, less will- 
ing to work or study. The crimes for which they were sen- 
tenced were as different as their characters. 

It was not uncommon for them to be sentenced for break- 
ing and entering with deadly weapons. 

This difference was not confined to inmates of reform 
schools, but it was manifest throughout all classes. — 

After the war, crime increased rapidly. In Boston garrot- 
ing was common, and was only checked by Judge Russell 
sentencing all such subjects to the full extent of the law. 

Before the close of the Civil War the State Prison at 
Charlestown, under Mr. Gideon Haynes, was, according to 
Dr. E. C. Wines, D.D., the model prison of the United 
States. Since that time it has been almost impossible to 
maintain proper discipline, owing no doubt to the more des- 
perate character of the inmates. 

Let us try to trace these effects back to their causes, and 
prove, if possible, that whatsoever a man (or nation) soweth, 
that shall it also reap. JosrpH A. ALLEN. 

MEDFIELD, MaAss., August 21. 


“Lead, Kindly Light.” 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Why must we conclude that Newman had warring churches 
in his mind when he wrote,— 


““T do not ask to see 
The distant scene: one step enough for me”? 


May we not rather take this, and the whole poem, as the out- 
burst of need and desire of the devout heart oppressed with 
the darkness and peril of the common way,— the way of the 
human spirit through the world’s night? This prayer for 
light is certainly no uncommon one for the Christian heart 
though it is more passionate and more poetic. 

I do not see any necessity for thinking that its author was 
entertaining mental reservations respecting Anglican or 
Roman communion. ; 

Thanks are due to Mr. Chadwick for calling attention to 
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the change in several lines of this hymn,— an unpardonable 
alteration, I think, it has seemed to many. Perhaps no one 
can fix the blame of weakening the two first lines or of spoil- 
ing the figures by substituting the commonplace of the third 
line in the last verse. But I find this Change in the poem 
as it appears in the first series of “ The Hymns of the Ages,” 
where it is given without the author’s name. If compilers 
must take liberties with an author’s thought, does not com- 
mon justice demand that some sign shall be given to show 
that changes have been made? 

Returning to the question, the coincidence of Newman’s 
and Hurrell Froude’s visit to Cardinal Wiseman may seem 
to warrant the interpretation of the lines quoted; but the 
natural meaning, as we often say of disputed texts of Script- 
ure, seems likely to .be the true one. That common human 
utterance of future trust, which is ours, we are unwilling to 
believe held any personal reservation. 

He Lunt. 


NEWBURYPORT. 


» 


A Book Notice. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


What a feast is brought to us in “ Literature ” of the past 
week’s issue! Its variety is as charming as its flavor: Mr. 
S. Mathews’s “ Field and Forest”; “the Isles and Shrines,” 
made to seem still more tempting than before by the way the 
dainty bits are offered; the “ Modern Reader’s Bible,” better 
than best of old; the refined “ Capriccios” of Mr. L. F. 
Block! Then how curiously impertinent the mutilation of 
Daudet’s last novel! These five courses compose the ban- 
quet; but what can I say that will not be unjust to any 
one with regard to “ Evelyn Innes,” who sits so awkwardly 
at the head of this otherwise perfect symposium, unless I 
quote the last words of the Daudet criticism, and say, in the 
lowest possible whisper, Who asked you to touch the book, 
and does it belong in this blest company? 

MartTHaA HALE. 

Boston, Mass., August 23. 


Letter from Italy. 


BY AN AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Church or State? ‘Italy or heaven?” The will of the 
majority or of Divine Power? These are questions which 
the pope’s clever encyclical is intended to raise in simple 
minds, though the press of Italy, swayed, more or less un- 
consciously, by religious or political predilections, takes 
various views of the intention and aim of that exceptionally 
astute old gentleman who hides in the seclusion of the Vati- 
can gardens, and from thence issues his pious exhortations to 
his ever faithful satellites. 

Nominally, this letter is addressed to the Catholic clergy 
of Italy on the dissolution of various charitable associations 
of the Church. It is full of pained surprise that the govern- 
ment should have regarded the work of these associations as 
directed against itself, charitable bodies whose single aim 
is the enlightenment and elevation of the people. To sus- 
pect such of sinister designs is ridiculous and absurd. In- 


“stead of the late seditious, socialistic uprisings being due to 


the promptings of the clergy, the fact is they were due to the 
deplorable lack of proper education in the lay schools, and 
the tendency of that education to undermine the authority 
of the papacy and of religion in general. It was this, zo¢ the 
teaching of these suppressed institutions, which flooded the 
streets with Italian blood, etc., a@ /ébitum. 

The letter then exhorts all men to obey the laws, and 
breathes peace and good will and benediction to all mankind. 


The Gazzetta of Venice sees in this a new attempt of the 
pope to live in harmony with the government; but the more 
astute Z7ibuna of Rome, under the suggestive head-line, “The 
Masters of Morals!” more sagely remarks, “Though doubt- 
less it will open the field to many critico-sentimental lucubra- 
tions suitable to the silly summer season, we see in this 
encyclical a new document of the zztransigenza of the pontif- 
icate, opposed to Italian unity and its institutions.” “What 
is this wail of the pope about the true and effective liberty of 
the papacy? He evidently demands the restitution of the 
temporal power.” -And here the 77ijuna touches the true 
spring, not only of the letter itself, but of the whole difficulty 
which the government has had to suppress with an iron hand. 

Originally a cry-for bread,—the cry, be it noted, which 
opened the French Revolution,— the feeble flame was fanned 
by the clergy into an attempt at a religious war,— a revolu- 
tion which they were to guide into a fanatic and fratricidal 
strife for the liberation of the papacy, the downfall of the 
nation, and the supremacy of the temporal power of the pope 
in Rome and the former States of the Church. 

It was for this that those charitable brethren in Milan 
went about preaching calm, and allowing their communi- 
cants to fire on the forces of public order from the convent 
windows. It was for this the clergy were allowed to circu- 
late portraits of ‘the poor prisoner of the Vatican,” with in- 
centives to action in the name of religion. It was for this 
that the socialistic propaganda was encouraged by the 
Church under the guise of “ Christian socialism ” ; and it was 
for this that the long-suffering government has abolished this 
propaganda, and sentenced its most active members, lay and 
clerical, to terms of imprisonment which fill the hearts of the 
too tender British philanthropists with horror. 

Why, these men, from the pope, who has never dis- 
couraged the use even of his portrait as an incentive to civil 
war, to the poorest penny-a-liner, or their dupe, the hungry 
women, whom they goaded on to throw brickbats at the 


.lawful authorities, were one and all guilty of treason to their 


country and of an attempt to drench its fair fields with the 
blood of her sons. The motive of the clergy was the restora- 
tion of power, temporal and spiritual, which they have so 
largely lost through their attitude toward the nation that 
feeds and succors them. It is to be said in their favor that 
they honestly believe that the interests of the Church are the 
interests of God and man, like the Puritan body that re- 
solved: (1) The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
(2) Resolved, We are the Lord’s. 

Morally, this excuses them. Practically and legally, it only 
makes their action more pernicious, because more subtile in 
its effect,— the perversion of the patriotic conscience. ‘The 
socialist — Christian or infidel — also has his scheme of sal- 
vation for humanity, which relieves his own mind of its moral 
turpitude. But just here is the interest of this movement 
for the American observer. We have heard these same doc- 
trines preached from the “sand lots” in America. In 
America, too, this subtle virus of dissolution, under its 
specious mantle of “Christian” motive, has infected the 
chairs of learning and the pulpits of religion itself. A great 
institution for the elevation of the feminine mind has even 
allowed the doctrine to be inculcated in a special edition of 
that poem of the most perfect lyric poet, whose charming 
cadences convey the high theory that man will never be really 
free and happy until he is unbound from the shackles which 
Church (the demi-gorgon) and State and Home have bound 
upon his “ wound-worn” limbs. All this has drifted unfort- 
unate Italy to the verge of an abyss. 

The situation is complicated by the fact that in the at- 
tempt to lay the weight of taxation equally on all, irre- 
spective of wealth, they have created an army of unproduc- 
tive office-holders, and really laid the burden on the chief 
productive class,— the peasant farmer, who is the backbone 
and sinew of the nation. A country that supports a horde 
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of non-producers on the necessities of the poor producer 

lends itself readily to any promising propaganda. But this 

is too broad a subject for the fag-end of a screed on papal 

pretensions, and must be reserved for another occasion. 
VENICE, August 10. 


Another Look at War. 


BY H. D. CATLIN. 


It is one of the evils of a war which, like the one just 
closed, is waged partly in the interest of humanity that it 
fosters the notion that peace is craven and corrupting and 
certainly enervating. That this is untrue, the present war 
has brought swift proof, when after a generation of peace 
our young men, knowing nothing of war and going from the 
quiet business of civil life, have been dying on the Cuban 
hillsides with all the heroism of their fathers at Gettysburg 
or the Wilderness. 

In a sense it is true, as some have urged, that all civiliza- 
tion and all the honor and safety of society rest on the sword 
as the witima ratio; but what at last does the sword rest on 
but the consent, though not always willing and intelligent, 
of the majority? If the majority of any people were not 
already peace-loving and law-abiding, no sword could make 
them so, had they the intelligence to combine against it. 

Then what does war asa test prove? Only that the na- 
tion A is stronger or more skilled in the arts of war than 
the nation B. Not that A is in the nght, any more than a 
duel settles any question of real honor. “ Right or fight,” it 
has been said, “secures right,” and obviates fighting. But 
how if the encroaching power happens to be the stronger? 
Shall Holland or Switzerland say, “ Right or fight,” to Ger- 
many or Russia? Evidently, there is something we have 
dropped out of the account. It is that, when at last» the 
larger part of the civilized world has come to a peace basis, 
the weakest nation may appeal to it-to establish its nght. 
Down to a comparatively recent date what rights had any” 
weak nation which a powerful one felt constrained to re 
spect? And in what sense during this generation have the 
peace and social safety of Armenia been guaranteed by the 
sword ? 

Then the same difficulty lies against war as so defended 
— i.é.,aS a perpetual resort in defence of mght— as against 
it when urged to deprecate woman suffrage, when it is 
said that woman, if a voter, must be ready to support her 
possible vote with the rifle. In both cases we answer: Are 
we to be forever at war?, Is war, actual or potential, the 
normal and final condition of society? Is the plain pointing 
of evolution, in its successive rises from physical to intel- 
lectual and so to moral heights, at length to disappoint us, 
and the hour never come when reason and love shall arbi- 
trate, and the world shall learn war no more? If not, let us 
see the error of woman’s present advancer, and remand her 
to the slavery of savage life, since she is still physically 
weaker than man. 

No one questions that for a time force must still be in re 
serve as the last resort, and it is part of our belief that at 
last force is on the side of right. The good powers are the 
stronger. Only we must beware of so putting the ultimate 
right of might as to seem to justify Turkey in its monstrous 
wickedness toward Armenia, because it was stronger, which 
hardly a Carlyle would have done. And, so far from war 
being the best and invariable defence of civil right, it is too 
sadly true that in war laws are silent, and the solution of 
vexed civil problems often arrested or setback. We were very 
sensitive to the hurt our “ honor ” might receive from a feeble 
and bankrupt nation like Spain; but we are taking very 
calmly the monstrous shame of the handing over of New~ 
York City last November to the old band of thieves and 
ruffians, and the still unsolved question of our national 
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finances, while to-day, it appears, to fight for good govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania and against the election of Quay’s 
manikin to the governorship is to be “disloyal to the ad- 
ministration and the flag.” That Americans can tolerate 
such drivel and such insolence is itself one of the sad ac- 
companiments of the war. 

It would be an interesting question how and in what de- 
gree, if any, the ethical rules of individual life are inapplicable 
to nations. The individual A is called on to love the indi- 
vidual B, and, so far from meditating revenge for real or 
fancied wrongs, to be long-suffering and forgiving toward his 
neighbor. Why does not the same obligation and relation 
hold between the wafions A and B? The nation is but a 
group of individuals; and it is hard to see how conduct or 
sentiments which, in the individual, would be breaches of the 
moral law, can be justified in the attitude of nations toward 
each other. There is nothing, for example, now to be said 
for public war that was not, or could not have been, said for 
the duel which all civilized society has now abandoned. It 


only, it was urged, could vindicate honor, protect the family, — 


secure personal safety. Courts were slow or venal, or did 
not even exist. Swift let me establish my impugned integ- 
rity by piercing my assailant’s heart, unless, indeed, he 
should pierce mine! 

Until lately we have too much overlooked — perhaps be- 
cause they were not then lifting such a threatening front— 
the grave dangers of militarism as we see them to-day. Not 
yet had the Philadelphia Peace Union been ejected from 
Independence Hall —of all places for such an outrage ! — 
for seeking to win in kindly fashion from Spain the conces- 
sions we had named, and for assuring the Spanish govern- 
ment of what all decent Americans, from the President down, 
had for months been protesting,— that we were opposed to 
war. “The rooms we had,” President Love of the Peace 
Union writes me in reply to inquiries as to the facts, “ were 
craved by war men. So it was political and military influ- 
ences that moved us,—a shame in the eye of civilization.” 
It is this military spirit which proposes to train our school- 
boys as soldiers— think of two lads, if we may trust the 
newspaper report, setting out to raise among the school 
children of the nation $3,000,000 with which to build 
another Maine!—and which clamors for a vast standing 
army and an enormous navy, whose business thereafter shall 
be to fight and to look restlessly for bones of contention 
with other powers. It is this military spirit, suggested by 


the fact that before the Civil War our army was officered | 


chiefly from the South, which, whether as cause or effect, 
goes far to explain or illustrate the social and moral differ- 
ences between the two sections at that time, and, indeed, the 
bringing on of the Civil War itself. And it is this military 
spirit, re-enforced by the low political methods and ideas to 
which we have fallen, that lately carried through the Senate, 
on the wave of a factitious war excitement, an annexation 
scheme which a calm discussion had previously rejected, 
and which, not to speak of the cruel injustice of allowing a 
majority of the inhabitants no voice in the matter, at the best 
involves graver problems, and would commit us on the 
instant and without excuse of any present urgency to a con- 
flict with more serious difficulties than any that have yet 
taxed our genius and our manhood. 

The pathetic and pitiful circumstances attendant upon the 
raising of our flag the other day at Hawaii, with the native 
population sadly conspicuous by their absence from the 
picture, may well give us pause in our craze for possessions 
beyond the sea. Noble and inspiring is the ideal of a “ par- 
liament of man, the federation of the wgrld”; but a Senate 
which spit upon the English arbitration treaty is not just the 
one to make good that ideal. And let us perfect and purify 
our public service at home, and learn how to thwart corrup- 
tion and ignorance here, before essaying the task under 
immensely more difficult conditions “abroad. 
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For the Christian Register. 


In Boston Cathedral. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Before God’s altar, ere their sepulture, 

Three soldiers, garlanded with honor, lay ; 

Sad prayers were sung, that ancient Latin way, 
And o’er each pall, with sprinkled waters pure, 
A mitred priest besought celestial cure 

For every ill that plagues our mortal clay, 

And with a solving rite did grandly pray, 

* Peace to the dead, eternal, sacred, sure!” 
From the vast multitude a hushed “ Amen” 
Went up to God; and through the vaulted nave 
A motion swept of human sobs and sighs. 

Our three dead comrades took the tribute then 
For many a hasty and unlaurelled grave, 
Where lie our lost youth, under alien skies. 


AUGUST 29. 


Montauk Point. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK. 


Last Thursday at Sunrise the transport Mobile came into 
Fort Pond Bay. There were three hundred sick and 
wounded aboard, and the bulk of them were from the Mas- 
sachusetts Second Volunteers. Their bravery and gallantry 
at Santiago are so well known that even at that early hour a 
crowd awaited them, and their comrades were ready with a 
welcome which they longed to give. 

But it was the old story. Fever, hunger, and inadequate 
care had done what the Spanish bullets had left undone; and 
at the sight of the worn, weary men the cheer died away, 
the line of soldiers on guard kept the sympathetic crowd 
back, and, through a silence more eloquent than pen can 
express, surgeons and Red Cross nurses press foward to aid 
the staggering and fainting men. Of all the men who have 
come to Montauk, these brave fellows are the most to be 
pitied. On the way up there were ten deaths on board the 
Mobile, and eight of them were from the ranks of the Second 
Volunteers. 

The health officers said that the ship was in good sani- 
tary condition, and there was plenty of army rations aboard ; 
but the sick and dying men could not eat the coarse fare, 
and there was no delicacy for them, and so they went hungry. 
It seemed at first an impossibility to provide in the detention 
camp suitable beds and care for such a large number of 


_ seriously sick and wounded. But willing hearts and hands 


went eagerly to work, and before many hours they were all 
landed and generously provided for. 

There is no lack of delicacies in Camp Wikoff, thanks to 
the Red Cross Society and its liberal helpers. Not only is 
dainty food provided, but it is prepared by trained cooks, 
and served on trays covered with snowy linen, which tempts 
many a weak appetite to taste a morsel where less attractive 
service would fail. Many a whispered “Thank you” is 
given to what delights the eye as much as the delicate food 
delights the palate. 

To-day, when I went down to Montauk, I was determined, 
if such a thing were possible, to gain entrance to the hos- 
pital, and send a word direct from the Second Volunteers to 
their home State. Iwas more than fortunate. With a friend 
in camp, obstacles disappear; and, with my courteous guide by 
my side, there was no difficulty in gaining admission to the 
hospital, and standing among the brave fellows who so richly 
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deserve all the care which is tenderly being given them: 
I thought, as I stood there, that I would gladly send, were it 
in my power, a comforting message to every anxious home in 
Massachusetts. For, while the sights that I saw were touch- 
ing in the extreme, the general impression was that “all is 
well.” And every loving mother who has a boy in that hos- 
pital on the hill may rest content, for all that medical care 
and trained nursing can do is being done; and through the 
raised sides of the tents is sweeping air so pure and helpful 
that I am sure many a haggard face, which smiled bravely 
from a snowy pillow to-day, will be lifted with regained 
strength ere I see them again. 

Through the long, covered dining tent, men, who last 
Thursday were too weak to tramp to camp, are already walk- 
ing with firm step. They are ready and glad to chat with 
visitors. They all seem to recognize that no questions are 
asked from impertinent curiosity, but from earnest interest ; 
and their replies are so cordial that one has an ever-present 
feeling that every man is a friend. 

Relics from Santiago are given freely. Almost every 
visitor comes away with a treasured bullet, button, or bit of 
barbed wire. From the quantity of buttons which are carried 
away, one can but wonder if there will be a button left on a 
coat; and it gives one a serious thought when the chill wind 
blows. 

“‘T was in the trenches, not three hundred feet from the 
Spanish trenches, when Santiago surrendered,” said one boy 
from Northampton, whose eyes were the prominent feature 
in his face, “and I never lost courage until the cheer went 
up. Then I began to realize that I was sick and hungry, 
and I wondered if I would ever get home. I had never 
thought of death until that minute, and I tell you it made me 
feel queer.” By the way, my guide spoke of the reason the 
men were often so hungry at the front. He said that they 
were amply provided, but that, in the excitement and hurry, 
food was thrown away broadcast, and not until hunger was 
upon them did the men realize what they had done. . 

In all my talk with the soldiers not once did I hear a good 
word for the Cubans. The general feeling seemed to be that 
their cause was a poor one to battle for; and, if that feeling 
was at the front, it makes the bravery and courage appear 
even greater, for they answered their country’s call without a 
murmur, though their hearts often questioned the justice of 
their sacrifice. ; 

The home-longing, now that war is over, is all-pervading. 
From the old regular to the boy volunteer, the longing is the 
same; and applications for furloughs are most pressing. 
Many receive permission to leave camp just before a train 
starts, and no shortage of money or lack of clothing keeps a 
man back. ‘ 

In the rudely constructed station one sees some of the sad- 
dest of sad sights. To-night, as I was awaiting my train, 
two soldiers, who had just received furloughs, lay on the 
rough benches, one shaking with chills, and the other, a boy 
of nineteen, delirious from fever, The boy had been dis- 
charged from the hospital in the morning to make room for 
a more desperate case, and his one desire was to get home. 
He had been found by a comrade lying on the railroad track, 
and brought to the depot. A Red Cross nurse stood beside 
him, and the boy had his arm about the nurse’s neck. “I 
want to go home to my mother,” came the fevered cry. 
“Don’t send me back.” He had come unwounded from El 
Caney, but fever and starvation had turned the soldier into a 
boy begging for home and mother. 

“Tt is more than half home-sickness,” said the nurse; and 
so he was carried into a parlor car, and started upon his way. 
A covered box on the platform, with a silent, white-haired man 
beside it, told its own story. The father had come down to 
see his boy, and he was taking him home on a furlough that 
was never to end. 

AUGUST 22. 
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The Czar on Peace. 


The text of the note sent to the powers by Nicholas II. is 
as follows :— , 

“The maintenance of general peace and the possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all 
nations present themselves in existing conditions to the 
whole world as an ideal toward which the endeavors of all 


governments should be directed. The humanitarian and 


magnanimous ideas of his majesty, the emperor, my august 
master, have been won over to this view in the conviction 
that this lofty aim is in conformity with the most essential 
interests and legitimate views’ of all the powers; and the 
imperial government thinks the present moment would be 
very favorable to seeking the means. 

“International discussion is the most effectual means of 
insuring all peoples’ benefit——a real durable peace; above 
all, putting an end to the progressive development of the 
present armaments. 

“In the course of the last twenty years the longing for 
general appeasement has grown especially pronounced in the 
consciences of civilized nations, and the preservation of 
peace has been put forward as an object of international 
policy. It is in its name that the great states have con- 
cluded among themselves powerful alliances. 

“Tt is the better to guarantee peace that they have de- 
veloped in proportions hitherto unprecedented their military 
forces, and still continue to increase them without shrinking 
from any sacrifice. 

“‘ Nevertheless, all these efforts have not yet been able to 
bring about the beneficent result desired,— pacification. 

“ The financial charges following the upward march strike 
at the very root of public prosperity. The intellectual and 
physical strength of the nations’ labor and capital are mostly 
diverted from their natural application, and are unproduc- 
tively consumed. Hundreds of millions are devoted to ac- 
quiring terrible engines of destruction which, though to-day 
regarded as the last work of science, are destined to-morrow 
to lose all their value in consequence of some fresh discov- 
ery in the same field. National culture, economic progress, 
and the production of wealth are either paralyzed or checked 
in development: Moreover, in proportion as the armaments 
of each power increase, they less and less fulfil the object 
the governments have set before themselves. 

“The economic crisis, due in great part to the system of 
armaments l’outrance, and the continual danger which lies 
in this massing of war material, are transforming the armed 
peace of our days into a crushing burden which the peoples 
have more and more difficulty in bearing. 

“It appears evident that, if this state of things were to be 
prolonged, it would inevitably lead to the very cataclysm it 
is desired to avert, and the horrors whereof make every 
thinking being shudder in advance. 

“To put an end to these incessant armaments, and to 
seek the means of warding off the calamities which are 
threatening the whole world,— such is the supreme duty 
to-day imposed upon all states. 

“Filled with this idea, his Majesty has been pleased to 
command me to propose to all governments whose represen- 
tatives are accredited to the imperial court the assembling 
of a conference which shall occupy itself with this grave 
problem. : 

“This conference will be, by the help of God, a happy 
presage for the century which is about to open. It would 
converge into one powerful focus the efforts of all states 
sincerely seeking to make the great conception of universal 
peace triumph over the elements of trouble and discord, and 
it would at the same time cement their agreement by a 
corporate consecration of the principles of equity and right, 
whereupon rest the security of states and the welfare of 
peoples.” 


— 


Hinds Widows. 


BY SARAT CHANDRA CHAKRAVARTI. 


I am sure your American readers have a very hazy idea 
of the present deplorable condition of Hindu widows, es- 
pecially among the higher classes. Hindu society being 
in contact with western civilization, is in a state of transition. 
There is a thorough modification and shifting in all phases 
of life, social, religious, and political. But it is odd enough 
that such salutary changes hardly affect the social status of 
our women, especially in the case of the remarriage of 
widows. This is partly because innovators are persecuted, 
vilified, and caricatured in shameless theatres, and partly 
because one tithe of the efforts directed to political or quasi- 
political matters is not realized in the case of female better- 
ment. In days of yore a Kulin Brahmin would marry 
scores of wives. Nowadays such marriages are not uncom- 
mon; and, forsooth, graduates of our university adorn them- 
selves with matrimonial laurels at unusually advanced age, 
three or four times— generally two at a time——while each 
one is living. With many such mariage de convenance is the 
sole means of livelihood. 

This and other manifold causes, such as untimely marriage, 
swell the number of widows in India. No sooner does a 
woman become a widow than all her ornaments and valu- 
able apparel are stripped off. Among the Mahrattas even her 
precious locks of hair are shaved right clean. She begins 
with one meal a day, consisting of vegetables, or even that 
which is less nutritious, and keeps strict fasts two days in 
every month. 

Now imagine a widowed girl, who has barely seen ten 
summers, thirsting for a drop of water after twenty-four 
hours’ continued fast. Your readers may wonder, but truth 
is sometimes stranger than fiction. In a sick-bed she is not 
uncommonly either denied medical help or it is given 
sparingly. In all festivities her appearance augurs evil. In 
short, all things savoring of comfort are inhumanly cut off. 
Amid all this cynicism, self-mortification, penance, and tribu- 
lation in widowhood, Satan sometimes asserts his autonomy, 
to the shame and disgrace of all concerned. Then comes 
opposition from without, and the result is an execrable life in 
the public streets. All these things are being done in the 
name of Institutes of Manu, the great Hindu law-giver. On 
the other hand, a widow assigns every mishap to her fate; and 
“she weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheeks. Among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her. 
All her friends have dealt treacherously with her: they are 
become her enemies.” As far back as 1856, under the gov- 
ernment of the East India Company, an act was passed for 
“ the removal of all legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu 
widows,” with the statement that it would tend to the promo- 
tion of good morals and the public welfare. 

Though the act was passed out of the best motives, 
hitherto it has practically been a dead letter. There is no 
denying that the unrelenting rigor has of late been relaxed. 
But such relaxation is too trifling to be worth the name, and 
is consequently quite incommensurate with the civilization 
which has worked such wonders in other directions. There is 
no national institution, except Babu Sasipado Bannerjea’s 
“ Widows’ Home” at Baranagore, which has made any 
attempt toward the alleviation of their sufferings. Moreover, 
so laudable an aim suffers pecuniarily from the apathy and 
inertness of the children of the soil. The Unitarians abroad 
may lend their hand to such a noble enterprise, which is no 
less humanitarian than the Armenian cause. The venerable 
Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, now no more, has proved 
to the Hindu world that such restrictions are not sanctioned 
by the Shastras. He fixed the marriageable age of the 
widowed girls before they would attain their teens. - Even 
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such moderate forms evoked strong protest from orthodox 
quarters, and practically did little good. 

But they may be a “lantern unto the feet” of the coming 
generation in the near future. The Brahmo-Somaj has done 
splendid work in all matters concerning improvement. 
Within its fold a good many have been trained and joined 
hand to hand in holy wedlock, as our tongue would express 
it. But the number is so small in proportion to the popula- 
tion that it is like a drop in the ocean. Even in these cases 
the training is not of a technical character,— a character that 
can qualify them to keep body and soul together. As the 
Brahms and Christian societies are looked upon with distrust 
and apathy, the reformation should begin from within. But, 
alas! the so-called Hindus are being arrayed, like the Eng- 
lish King Canute with his courtiers, to resist the wave of 
western progress. — . 

But human nature must have its course; and erelong the 
voice of opposition must be drowned slowly, but surely, by 
the flood-tide from the west. 


Saint Paul’s Vision. 


BY WILLIAM D. LITTLE. 


The story of the vision of Saint Paul on the road to Da- 
mascus is simply the clothing in a symbolical narration’ of 
the inward illumination that came to him, sudden and _ blind- 
ing in its vividness as a flash of lightning, that, in following 
his course of intolerance and persecution, he was being false 
to himself, to humanity, and to God. The voice he is said 
to have heard, saying, ‘“‘ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? 
It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks,” was the inner 
voice of his new-found conviction that the universe is 
founded on justice and equity, freedom, love, and mercy, 
and that it is idle to fight against the forces that are eternal. 

This was his real vision,—a vision of the things and 
principles that are transient and those that are permanent, 
a vision of the free spirit of the Christ, a vision of righteous- 
ness and truth that so condemned him, so overwhelmed him 
with sorrow for his wasted life, that it is no wonder that in 
the bitterness “of his spirit he fell on his face to the earth. 

Henceforth, if he would be true to the vision he had seen, 
if he would obey the voice he had heard, he had no choice 
but to become the enthusiastic follower of Him who freely 
- sacrificed his life in the cause of righteousness and truth. 
Henceforth he had no choice but to give his life to proclaim- 
ing Christ’s gospel of the freedom of worship, of devotion 
to the highest ideals, of loyalty to the truth, of obedience to 
the shining of that light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. 


Spiritual Life. 


~ 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou must never 
gratify it— William Penn. 
J 
We do nothing well till we learn our worth, nothing best 
till we forget it.—/ames Martineau. 


& 


One thing only is necessary,— the committal of the soul 
to God. Look that thou thyself art in order, and leave to 
God the task of unravelling the skein of the world and of 


destiny.— Amiel’s Journal. 
ed 


It does not matter whether you and I suffer. ‘“ Not enjoy- 
ment and not sorrow” is our life,— not sorrow any more than 
enjoyment, but obedience and duty. If duty brings sorrow, 
let it bring sorrow.— PAi/lips Brooks. 
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“ For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they also might be 
sanctified.” I am my best, not simply for myself, but for the 
world.— Phillips Brooks. 

we 


If we live truly, we shall see truly. It is as easy for the 
strong man to be strong as it is for the weak to be weak. 
When we have new perceptions, we shall gladly disburden 
the memory of its hoarded treasures as old rubbish. When 
a man lives with God, his voice shall be as sweet as the mur- 
mur of the brook and the rustle of the corn.—/merson. 


Che Pulpit. 


Religion and Religiosity. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The weightier matters, judgment, mercy, faith — MATT. xxiii. 23. 


Jesus is working for God’s kingdom. It is to take the 
place usurped by a thousand petty rulers. 

And he, in all the intensity of this work, has to meet 
people who are troubled if a man breaks off a head of wheat 
on the Sabbath. Or they are careful to pay offerings which 
they calculate on the value of the weeds in their door-yards, 
mint, anise, and cumin. He is alive with prayer and hope 
for man’s perfect relation to God, and they are worried by 
the nicest details of the arrangement of ancient ritual. 

Our wise friend Dr. Hedge once described the contrast 
between his habit and theirs as the contrast between re- 
ligiosity and religion. 

Religiosity is an old word which had gone quite out of 


- use, when it was revived by Southey and Carlyle, and on 


this side of the water by Dr. Hedge. It is so good a word 
that it will stay. For, indeed, we needed a word for this 
fussy, narrow, exasperating habit, which only degrades men’s 
estimate of religion. For we have begun to hear men speak 
with a sneer of religious people, as if the word meant that 
they are petty and narrow. Nowit is a good thing if we can 
define people, who deserve the definition, as people who show 
much religiosity, and have little religion. 

We are not unused to similar contrasts, where even the 
same word expresses two forms of character, one of which 
we praise and the other we despise. Thus we extol the 
position of a good man of business. We praise him because 
he is a good man of business. We approve the industry of 
the busy bee. But, on the other hand, to say a man or 
woman is a busybody is to condemn either. For we mean 
that, where a person only pretends to a quality which is 
estimable, the pretence degrades him. Just so is it that, 
when people pretend to a fondness for religion, while they 
show only an interest in its outside ritual, we deride their 
pretence. These are the people of religiosity, who are not 
people of religion. 

The danger comes in from a curious law of human nature. 
For you know a man may so occupy himself about the 
binding of a book, its print, the edition, and the rest of the 
outside, that he does not even know what the book says. So 
a man of much religiosity may know nothing of religion. 
You shall see a woman in a fine carriage. Her wraps and 
bonnet and parasol are perfect. Her liveries are new and 
in good taste. Her horses are fine, and the harnesses are 
worthy of the horses. But, as you look at her, you see that 
she is surly, cross, and discontented. She does not see the 
beauty of the hemlock forest, of the babbling stream by the 
roadside, of the broad, blue lake or the distant mountains. 
For she has taken so much pains about the carriage and 
horses and harnesses and liveries that she cannot enjoy 
the drive or journey. Yet it is only for these that the car- 
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riage or the horses came into being, That woman would 
make a woman of religiosity without religion. 

And the great danger comes when we even train whole 
classes of men, when we found colleges and newspapers and 
magazines, to expand and extol and explain these pettinesses 
of religiosity. ‘The danger comes that the people who carry 
them on, who were once quite in earnest about realities, 
come to forget religion more and more in this infinite care 
about the preposterous methods of religiosity,— danger be- 
cause religion, which means life, is the all-important central 
affair; danger, indeed, when to preserve your bed of violets 
you. cover them up with so much straw and manure that 
they die of your kindness, and cannot throw up their new 
leaves when the spring-time wooes them. 

So is it that every great city is wholly dependent for its 
very existence upon its water supply. Cut off the mains 
which bring to Boston the water from Cochituate and Mystic 
Ponds and Sudbury River, and where would Boston be 
after a fortnight? Every principal city in the world is now 
thus dependent on aqueducts bringing in the prime necessity 
of its life. Imagine, then, an enemy besieging such a city. 
Amillion of its inhabitants know that their water is cut off. 
How shall they get a supply? How shall they open the old 
wells? How and where shall they build cisterns to catch 
every drop of rain? Imagine an assembly in their largest 
cathedral of their leading men, thousands who throng  to- 
gether for consultation and direction on this one affair. And, 
then, suppose that one teacher after another gets up to tell 
the history of the aqueduct, how it was built long ago, how 
the iron pipes were cast, and what is the law for the strength 
of iron pipes under pressure. Imagine them with their 
blackboards explaining how, if the aqueduct still existed, the 
water would find its level. Imagine them discussing all the 
minutiz of the laws of hydraulics, 

Do you not imagine also the increasing rage of that com- 
pany of intelligent men? Do you not see their amazement 
and indignation as this farrago of misplaced science goes on? 
Do you not see some man of the people springing upon a 
tombstone? Do you not hear him shout out, “ Water, water, 
is what the city wants”? Can you not hear the company 
cheer him, and in a thousand ways make the men of learn- 
ing understand that, if they cannot give them water, they 
need not talk about the weight of water or the laws°of its dif- 
fusion? Those lecturers are the men of religiosity, when they 
are chattering to a people who need the essential of religion. 


In explaining the gospel and Christ’s protests against 
religiosity, our favorite illustrations are of those times. They 
are those of the men who whitewashed sepulchres of the 
prophets, who washed their hands while they were planning 
the murder of Jesus, and who, as I said, paid tithes of mint 
and anise in their religiosity, while they had not religion 
enough to welcome God’s well-beloved Son. There is a 
passage often referred to of the Pharisaic writing of that 
time, where the Talmud discusses with infinite care the 
question how far open the doors should be kept of the 
cabinet which contains the Book of the Law while the 
service is going on. It is very easy to make fun of these 
follies which are nineteen centuries old. But, alas! it is as 
easy to match them —not to say to surpass them — by the 
follies of to-day. 

Suppose a man who has, if you please, been wooden and 
thoughtless about life, about God, God’s will, and man’s 
place in the universe. Suppose his wife dies, the only 
person he honored and loved and believed in; and he and his 
children follow the loved body to the grave. And to that 
gloomy house he returns with them. How shall the blank 
be filled? How shall he give them courage? Well, he 
knows that he has been deficient in religion. A thousand 
times, when he has seen her bravery, he has known that she 
gained it from sources he had not tried. And so now, as 
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they enter that sad house, he sends his boy to the nearest 
shop, and bids him buy a religious newspaper. They will 
read it together, as they sit there that wretched afternoon. 
It will give them light and life. Possibly,— and he knows 
what a blessing this may be,— possibly, in the hard phrase 
of the sects, he and they may “ get religion.” 

The boy returns with the paper. The children are 
gathered in the room where their mother’s body lay two 
hours before. : 

That newspaper discussed seventeen subjects. As it hap- 
pens, that special day, for the religious needs of this poor 
man, the seventeen subjects are these (I take them from a 
religious papet selected at random): (1) the use of the Atha- 
nasian Creed; (2) the relations of the English Church with 
the Abuna of Abyssinia; (3) the amendments proposed to 
the rubric in Parliament; (4) the consecration of the Bishop 
of Trinidad; (5) the time when non-communicants should 
retire from service ; (6) the appropriation of seats in church ; 
(7) the danger of burying dissenters in parish burying- 
grounds; (8) the success of a choral union in neighboring 
parishes; (9) the curates’ augmentation fund; (10) the trial 
of some disobedient curates; (11) some improvements in the 
burial service ; (12) the printing of sermons without permis- 
sion; (13) a recent judgment in the ecclesiastical courts; 
(14) the reform of the convocation of the Church of Eng- 
land; (15) national schools; (16) the status of clergymen 
not ordained in the Church of England; (17) the method 
of administering the Lord’s Supper. 

Can you conceive of anything more ghastly than such 
offering of stone and gravel and dirt to a man eager for the 
bread of life? 

Now, if I had made that list up, you would say it was un- 
fair, that it might amuse careless people, but that I had no 
right to invent such an exaggeration. But I did not make it 
up. I took it in every detail from one number of the leading 
religious journal, so called, of one of the strongest churches 
in the world. Should I have made the case better or worse 
if I had taken my heart-stricken man and his household to 
church? What is his chance in the dice-box which directs 
the preacher’s choice of subjects? Will the poor fellow hear 
a discussion of the authorship of Exodus, or.a question as to 
the proper organization of the Congregational Council, or an 
appeal for a liberal contribution for an Indian school, or a 
statement of the rights and wrongs of Sunday opening at 
some World’s Fair? Here.is a number of the Aomiletic 
Review, a journal published monthly, which relates simply to 
sermons and the men who preach them. Here are the 
subjects of the sermons : — 

1. Patriotism and Partisanship in Politics; 2. The End of 
the World; 3. Christianity and Legislation; 4. Self-search- 
ing; 5. The Divine Providence in the Sixteenth-century 
Movements; 6. The Weakness of Protestantism; 7. The - 
Tested Word; 8. Clubs and Club-life; 9. The Duty of the 
American Voter; ro. Christian Charity and Liberty; 
11. The Blessings of a Good Life; 12. Arbitration in 
Labor Conflicts ; 13. How to make Life worth Living; 14. 
The Growth of Civil Liberty; 15. The Protestants of 1492. 

Now my poor man, whose life has been crushed out of 
him, needs Life. Life is what his poor, dazed, motherless 
children need. For this he needs more than his own 
machinery will give him; nay, more than this personal power 
of his own which is now driving this machinery. He needs 
the help of other lives, life larger than his own, if he can find 
it. First of all, he needs his children’s love, and to love 
them with a passion, an unselfish eagerness, which they and 
he have never known before. He will live for them, for- 
getting himself in such love as their mother lived with and 
loved with; and they will be most glad and most strong if 
they can make him more confident and courageous, if again 
they see him look forward and look upward, as a man who ~ 
means to succeed and is certain to succeed. And if any- 
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body, by word or example, or lesson from Scripture, or a 
pressure of his hand, by sympathy with his sorrow, by one 
word of truth, can help him to this closer life with them, the 
poor fellow has, from that somebody, gained a step forward 
in religion. Religion is love,—the forgetting my own ne- 
cessity in my love of some one other than myself. 

And this man needs, and the children need, to go outside 
their own company,— outside this terrible room where the 
mother used to sit, and which was as full of life as it is now 
full of sorrow. They need to feel, if it were only in sudden 
flashes, transitory, but Coming back again, that somebody, 
somewhere, somehow, comprehends the life and movement 
in which she whom they love so is for the moment with- 
drawn. “I do not make the sun rise or set. I do not make 
the clouds gather or the rain fall. I do not send the birds 
to sing upon the branches. I do not provide for them the 
grain for their food nor the wisdom which builds their nests. 
I cannot do these things, but somebody can. Somebody 
knows enough and loves enough to teach the sun his duty, 
and the clouds theirs, and the bird hers. And this some- 
body so works that the nest is here for her young to live in 
and to be happy. Is it possible? Yes, it is possible that 
this somebody somewhere is here. He is my Father, though 
I do not see him; and he loves me and cares for me.” 

When the poor, lonely, dazed and dumb fellow, by what- 
ever word of speech, or whatever song of bird, by whatever 
ray of sunlight across the room, by whatever ‘prattle of his 
little girl, gets this notion that God is on his side through 
all, and in spite of all appearance; that the same God is 
caring for him who cares for the sparrows, he begins to live 
in the higher life, which is to say again he takes a step up- 
ward in religion. God is religion. To know him, though in 
glimpses only, is to lead this religious life. 

And if by good fortune these glad words are so spoken, 
or these flashes of light so fall that in the habit of his mind 
he refuse to live in the grief of this hour, but if —as 
prophets do —he look forward to what he can contrive for 
to-morrow, for the next year, for his children’s lives when 
they are men and women,— nay, for all his future and their 
future,— why, he has made another step in religion. It may 
well be that some loving voice says “to-morrow” to him. 
Some word of song, or the sight of blossoms which certainly 
mean fruit, the waving of grain which certainly means harvest, 
—it may be that such signs or sounds say to him: “ To-mor- 
row! to-morrow! You must not shut yourself up in to-day’s 
sadness. You also have the future to look to. You also 
have harvests to prepare for. Your to-morrow is to come from 
this to-day.”” And so there may come, by only a flash to-day, 
the certainty which will be more than a flash to-morrow. 
He shall see that his life is as eternal as is the life of the 
universe ; that, as to-day brings forth to-morrow, to-morrow 
and its to-morrows will bring forth next year and their suc- 
cessors. And, if he do thus conceive the reality that he is 
to live through these enlarging days and these more abound- 
ing years, why, he has made another step forward in religion. 
His God is eternal, and he himself is eternal. He cannot 
and will not die. 

His life is larger. And, when he finds that it does not 
satisfy him merely to eat three meals a day, and to keep his 
body warm, and to sleep from evening to morning, then, as 
before, some word of some prophet, some song of a child, 
some paragraph in a newspaper, sets him to contriving for 
one worse off than he is himself. And here is another step 
forward and upward in religion. He lures into the home 
one of the boys’ playmates, who is abused and troubled in 
his home. He picks up two or three such of an afternoon, 
and takes them from the quarrelsome hell of the street cor- 
ner to the heaven of the circus, of the Park, or of the Castle 
Island. In their exuberant life, his own younger life comes 
back to him; and here comes a vision of that future life 
which is spontaneous, and not mechanical,— which is glad 
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because it is free. A step forward, a step upward, a step 
into a present heaven. For love is heaven, and heaven is 
love. Whoever or whatever leads him into that unselfish 
life, leads him another step forward in religion. 

All which means, of course, that he does not occupy him- 
self, as he had been too apt to do, with worrying over his 
own accounts, keeping up his own diary, balancing his own 
cash, or, to speak in general, feeling his own pulse or mend- 
ing the leaks in his own shingles. Any man, as his life 
enlarges, needs to know the country as he did know his 
town, his town as he did know his household, his household 
as he did selfishly think of himself. And, larger than this, 
he needs to know the universe of God as he needs to know 
the little world of man. He watches the stars in the heavens, 
night by night he watches the movement of the planets. A 
block of coal sends him back to the days of the beginning, 
when God planted the ferns which he finds crushed together. 
A crumb of bread has a lesson to him of that marvellous 
prairie-planting and reaping, of the fall of the cataract which 
ground the flour, and the flight of the engines which hauled 
it to his door. A step forward in religion means more love 
of Nature, more interest in her mysteries. This is a part of 
his closer walk with God. 

To live thus in a life better than dust, and higher, this is 
religion. Religiosity ties a man up with the tangle of things 
that perish,— words, things, dress, architecture. | Religion 
takes him into the life which cannot end, the life which 
grows larger and larger with every day with an interest in 
the life of all mankind. To know and love the power which 
makes for righteousness, to know and trust to-morrow and all 
the future, to know and help mankind in its joys and sorrows, 
and, by mankind to be helped and blessed,— these, and to 
enjoy and love Nature, God in his handiwork and care and 
tenderness and beauty, these are so many steps in religion. 
‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” — it may be bya cross, it may 
be in a loving, happy home, it may be as the word of prophecy 
sounds, it may be as one plunges into the woods and shares 
the marvel of their life; but here is religion, first, last, and 
always. And, when my storm-tossed heathen finds that every 
hour brings a new thought of God, a new throb of gratitude, 
a new prayer to his lips, or infinite strength for his endeavor, 
he knows that not in the church only, or at the altar, but 
everywhere and in every moment he is bathed in religion. 
Religion quickens his pulse. Religion prompts his glad 
speech. Religion kisses his baby in the morning. That is, 
the present God leads him and blesses him all day through. 

Every one of us has it in his power to lead this world 
forward and to enter himself on a higher life, if he will 
steadily refuse to be satisfied with the name of religion, if he 
will consecrate the summer days and the summer nights to 
the infinite reality,— not to say, “ Lord, Lord,” merely, but 
to do the things which he says; not to tithe mint and anise 
simply, but to offer one’s life service as the offering; not to 
lisp, “Be warmed and filled,” but to feed the hungry and 
clothe the naked; not simply to repeat the words of a con- 
fession, but in the vigorous march of an infinite being to 
walk with God. 


Prayer. 


O Thou who art infinitely exalted above our highest 
thoughts, whose love and goodness no name expresses and 
no tongue can tell: we rejoice to come to thee with the offer- 
ing of our praise and thanksgiving, to adore thine infinite 
greatness and thine unspeakable love. Now would we lift up 
our souls into the sunlight of thy presence, and fervently 
thank thee for all the blessings wherewith thou crownest our 
days, that our life may be filled with yet more of strength 
and gladness, and that we may learn to praise thee better in 
the thoughts of our heart and in the works of our hands. 
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Song. 


Friendship from its moorings strays, 
Love binds fast together : 
Friendship is for balmy days, 
Love for stormy weather. 


For itself the one contends, 
Fancied wrongs regretting : 
Love the thing it loves defends, 

All besides forgetting. 


Friendship is the morning lark 
Toward the sunrise winging ; 
Love, the nightingale, at dark 
Most divinely singing. 
—Florence Earle Coates. 


A Far-off Holiday. 


BY W. HENRY WINSLOW. 


ile 


It was the 15th of October, 1852, when the 
travellers from Boston first set foot in Paris, 
after nineteen hours in the diligence from 
Geneva to Dijon, and nine hours from Dijon 
in the train. Finding no room at Meurice’s 
nor at half a dozen other hotels, owing to 
Louis Napoleon’s entrance into the city the 
next day, the party were glad enough to 

’ accept the services of a red, moon-faced man 
-answering to the name of ‘‘ Widekind,’’ who, 
seeing their discomfited looks as they sat in 
a voiture de place at the door of the last hotel, 
thrust himself into the gap by asking, in a 
peculiar polyglot, if they knew Mr. Harrison 
of New York, and was not the least surprised 
when they couldn’t say they did, nor yet 
when they yielded to his insidious proposal 
to find lodgings, which was accomplished 
without too much difficulty, though, of 
course, not without adequate payment to Mr. 
Harrison’s admirer. | 

What would be thought now of three good 
rooms, including breakfast, tea, and candles, 
within a few steps of the Garden of the 
Tuileries, at twenty-four francs a day, 
which was what the three travellers paid for 
a short interval after their arrival, Paris 
being, moreover, overcrowded? 

Widekind attached himself firmly to his 
foundlings, and was early awheel on the 16th 
to show them the way to their banker’s 
(Galignani) reading-room and the café in 
the Place de la Bastille, where he assured the 
“‘eentlemens’’ of ‘‘a magnificcus view’’ of 
the procession. Congratulating themselves 
upon this point of vantage, they breakfasted 
at their ease, not displeased to air their 
French, and chose a window from which to 
watch that other procession of the streets, 
thinking but little of the ominous prison of 
the Bourbons, or Napoleon’s fountain trans- 
formed into Louis: Philippe’s column which 
rose before them, surmounted by a ‘‘gilded 
Mercury-looking mountebank,’’ as Sir Fran- 
cis Head called it. Again, as in Liverpool, 
the first impression of the mysterious totality 
we call nationality was predominant through 
all the myriad sights, sounds, and odors 
which differentiate the marvellous siren of 
the Seine from any of her sister cities. 

The boy shuts his eyes, and it is all before 
him again: the thin, bright atmosphere ; 
the light architecture, expressionless, but 
agreeable ; Norman cart-horses, wearing brass 
capes rather than collars; thick-set omni- 
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buses, with their comflet signs; the short- 
legged, red-trousered soldiers; the slim blue- 
uniformed sexgents de police, with light swords 
and chapeaux trimmed with yellow lace, so 
military and so unlike English policemen ; 
the sapeurs pompiers, or firemen, also mili- 
tary in small leather helmets; country-folk, 
with blouses, the women in white caps, the 
trim, complacent donne also wearing a jaunty 
cap, but with a difference; old soldiers in 
uniforms of the empire; the lemonade-seller, 
with a monumental structure on his back and 
solicitous bell; and the nasal ballad-pedler, 
two of whose doggerels the boy bought for 
as many sous. This dreary rubbish seemed 
not unsalable, at least so far as the blouses 
were concerned. 

By two o’clock mounted gendarmes and 
more police, together with a general note of 
preparation, indicated that the Prince Presi- 
dent was expected; and the firing of a cannon 
signalled his arrival at the railway station 
from the provincial tour made to test the 
popular feeling as to the imperial title. As 
every one pressed forward upon the sidewalk, 
each window, chair, and table being availed 
of, and the Bostonians were pluming them- 
selves on their foresight, the proverbial dis- 
aster which follows pride came upon them in 
the form of two men in plain clothes, who, 
accompanied by the panic-struck Widekind, 
pounced upon them, and, very volubly and 
with excited gestures, hustled them away 
from their chosen window, in spite of indig- 
nant protest and explanation and Mentor’s 
outraged invocation to his national represen- 
tative, as he roared: ‘*‘C’est infame! Je 
suis Américain!’’ and laid down interna- 
tional law in excellent Ollendorf. The dia- 
lectic capabilities of the trio, when put to 
so severe a.test, were found unequal to the 
strain; and, hustled and objurgated by a 
crowd of ‘‘jabbering foreigners,’’ as the 
judge called them later, they knew not which 
way to turn. Once removed from their win- 
dow, however, their places being promptly 
filled by individuals of the polite nation, 
their persecutors disappeared as they had 
come. Scorning the round-faced one’s mon- 
strous explanation that the difficulty must be 
due to their neglect to fee the waiters, they 
secured such a view of the spectacle as was 
possible, and saw a good deal more than 
could have been expected. But Widekind’s 
star was no longer in the ascendant; and, 
after that day, he received his congé. 

A paragraph in Galignani’s Messenger of 
the 17th of October threw light ‘upon the 
cause of their disaster, mentioning that all 
suspicious persons and strangers found upon 
the line of the presidential cortége had been 
removed by official order. As they prided 
themselves upon their Americanism, and 
were all wearing felt Kossuth hats, called so 
in honor of the great Hungarian revolution- 
ist, they consoled themselves by reflecting 
that they were considered sufficiently impor- 
tant to threaten the Napoleonic dynasty. 

A body of cavalry, gayer than the boy had 
ever seen, tumultuously cleared the way for 
the procession; and soon after, at the head 
of a brilliant staff of imposing officers, with 
dancing horses and tossing feathers, glitter- 
ing decorations and gold lace, jangling 
swords and accoutrements, came the nephew 
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of his uncle, down-fringed chapeau in hand, 
well in advance of his officers, and bowing 
slowly on every side, surprising the travel- 
lers by his dignity on horseback and the 
small size of his nose as compared with the 
familiar woodcuts of Punch. He rode a 
white or gray horse; and the color of the 
dark green coat, the white breeches, and 
high cavalry boots were obviously calculated 
to suggest his great prototype. He wore 
the well-known mustache and imperial, the 
mustache being waxed to a point like steel. 
His eyes were strangely emptied of expres- 
sion,—an art which, we know, he cultivated, 
—and had the effect of being small and pene- 
trating, and were finely lined round about. 
His hair was dark brown. Among his staff, 
in all their stolen plumes, were some of his 
fellow-conspirators of the coup a’état of the 


previous December,— Jacques le Roy, ex- 
actor, renamed St. Arnaud, Fialin, alias 
De Persigny, and perhaps another. What 


would not the boy have given to know his 
thoughts, as he suavely saluted the multi- 
tude, who, possibly remembering the barri- 
cades of the boulevards, with their unrecog- 
nized dead and wounded non-combatants, 
showed but small enthusiasm? Doubtless, 
among other things, he wished himself 
safely through the day. 

Now the boy inevitably compares his pict- 
ure with that terrible one of Zola, showing 
the open carriage, after the surrender of 
Sedan, on its way to the German emperor’s 
headquarters, and the cadaverous, bent, pain- 
worn figure of the man, bereft of fame and 
fortune and family, of life and all that 
gives it value,—an ignoble Prometheus, torn 
by remorse and despair! 

The principal object of curiosity having 
passed, the bodies of troops of all arms and 
the provincial municipal delegations were of 
comparatively small interest; though this 
specimen of an army of such traditional 
fame, apparently in condition for actual war- 
fare, the rhythmic motion of the endless col- 
umns, the clattering cavalry and lumbering 
artillery, the sullen, tanned faces of Algerian 
veterans, and the impassive ones of profes- 
sional dare-devils, combined to thrill the 
transatlantic spectators, little dreaming of 
similar spectacles reserved for their own 
country within one short decade. Before 
taking a carriage to their apartment, they 
observed that the huzzas and other symptoms 
of popularity were apparently made to order, 
occurring with a certain uniformity, and 
being almost exclusively confined to the sol- 
diers and the provincials. 

The fourth day after their arrival the trio 
found permanent lodging in the students’ 
quarter in the Hétel de 1’Empereur Joseph 
Deux, upon the street one end of which is the 
Rue de Tournon, and the other end being 
thus sung by Dr. Holmes, — 


‘“Ah, Clémence! when I saw thee last trip 
down the Rue de Seine, ’’ 


etc. A parlor and two bedrooms az second, 
facing the Rue de Tournon, were engaged by 
the week; and a certain routine began. 
Mentor, an embryo lawyer, wished to attend 
the sittings of the law courts. The judge, 
on the other hand, looking forward to a 
medical degree, haunted hospitals; while the 
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contingent remainder, in his capacity of]|tarian professors in our Harvard Divinity 


invalid, fitfully studied the fine arts, and, in 
quite another, went to a modelling night 
school. 

But the crowning joy of this experience 
was the flavor of Bohemianism upon the 
staid New England palate, which made an 
event of everything. To go shopping for 
novelties for one’s breakfast, to rise a good 
hour later than usual, to make one’s own café 
au latt, to scramble the eggs and struggle to 
economize the butter,—what a privilege! 
And, even when it palled, it was no less 
enjoyable by proxy through the good offices 
of our merry, never-to-be-forgotten conciérge, 
Joseph, —otherwise ‘‘Joseph ¢rozs.’’ 

Every day brought fresh novelty, from that 
of the position of Aaditué, in the pet café, or 
that custom of universal salutation, ena- 
bling one to raise his first Parisian hat from 
morning till night, or the dyspeptic experi- 
ments in pastry-shops presided over by 
houris with sweet cakes, to that of the 
quaint treasures of the Hétel de Cluny, the 
glamour of the ThéAtre Francais, and the 
overwhelming treasures of the Louvre. 

Then there were the friendly fellow-coun- 
trymen, never so friendly as when abroad: 
F., the rollicking hospital externe, and H. 
and E., already internes, and G. D., the 
fastidious dandy, since become a solid pillar 
and priest of Romanism, the others having 
passed beyond earthly practice; and there 
was S. G., the excellent engineer, first met 
in Paris, parted with in Rome, and never 
seen since, and young—now old—Dr. R., 
the ever-neighborly, a freckled giant, gentle 

.~ as a woman, and whose good offices in stress 
of home and other sickness the boy gratefully 
remembers. Nor will be forget how together, 
on Sunday mornings, they hurried across the 
Seine to that ‘‘commodious and comfortable 
chapel,’’ Marbceuf (vzde the Paris guide- 
book); or that other in the Rue Taitbout, 
joining in the chants which carried them in 
thought to their own families, perchance 
uniting in the same world-wide harmonies, 
glad that there was no need to hang their 
harps by the waters of the Gallic Babylon. 


Universalists and Unitarians. 


BY REV. ALBERT WALKLEY. 


When I was a member of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, I made a motion that 
an effort be made to bring all Universalist 
ministers into that association. I believed 
then that it would have been a good thing, 
_and I believe so now. 

Since then, in seeking fellowship with the 
Universalists, I called upon one of their 
prominent leaders in Boston. By him I was 
most cordially received. In our conversation 
I made very plain that I was Unitarian in 
doctrine. His reply was, ‘‘So am I.’’ 
And afterward, when I came to read Dr. 
Hosea Ballou’s book on ‘‘The Atonement, ’’ 
I came to see that, if the Universalists were 
true to that book, they could not be anything 
but Unitarian. . 

My next step was to meet the ‘‘Committee 
on Fellowship.’’ The members of that com- 
mittee were as far from sectarian narrowness 
as any body of men I ever met. The Uni- 


School are not less sectarian. Not a single 
doctrinal question was asked. This, of 
course, was due to the fact somewhat that I 
was already in fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church, and a believer in God, immortality, 
and sacred duty. : 

One, and only one, question of importance 
came up,—this, ‘‘Do you intend. to sever 
your connection with the Unitarians?’’ I 
answered, ‘‘No; for my very purpose in 
seeking Universalist fellowship is to show 
that the two are really one.’’? I said I hoped 
to help open the door for a free entrance and 
exit between the two bodies. I was desirous 
of making it possible for a minister to accept 
a call from either a Universalist or Unita- 
rian church, and for both churches to feel 
free to call ministers from either church. 
With this plain statement, I was given a 
license to preach among the Universalists ; 
though this must be said,—that there are yet 
technical difficulties in the way of a Univer- 
salist minister’s accepting a call from a 
church of another denomination. The com- 
mittee expressed the hope that in time these 
difficulties might be done away with. All 
those who have at heart the good: of both 
Unitarians and Universalists join in this 
hope. 

In freely mixing among the Universalists 
in and around Boston, I found them in 
thought and doctrine on Unitarian ground. 
Indeed, in some instances, there was in con- 
versation a touch of the old radicalism once 
popular with Unitarians. 

For three months I supplied a Universalist 
church. I had ever in mind my object, — 
that is, to mark what difference there was 
between Unitarians and Universalists. I had 
Bible class, teachers’ meetings, young peo- 
ple’s meetings, as well as the regular preach- 
ing service. r 

The sermons I. used were those I had al- 
ready given in Unitarian churches, or, if 
new, such as I expect to give in Unitarian 
churches. I never heard of any objections to 
them from a doctrinal standpoint. I no- 
ticed, however, in the Universalist churches 
some of the same inconsistency that I have 
frequently marked in Unitarian churches. 
It is this,—that the minister preached one 
doctrine, while the proxy praise and singing 
of the quartette flatly contradicted the minis- 
ter. The Universalists and Unitarians alike 
pay too little attention to the doctrines sung 
into the hearts and minds of their people. 

In the Bible class I gave, so far as I am 
able, the most advanced views of critical 
scholarship in regard to the books of the 
Bible. I have always held radical views on 
these subjects, and in my Bible class teach- 
ing I did not mince matters. I confess I 
was in doubt as to the reception these views 
might have, and rather feared that Univer- 
salists might say, ‘‘Wellhausen is too much 
for us!’’ But no: the members of my 
Bible class gave me hearty thanks for my 
work. They saw that this view of the Bible 
was the living one. 

The same experience I had in my Sunday- 
school teachers’ meetings. I remember one 
lesson in particular. It was one on the res- 
urrection of Jesus. The lesson paper, in a 
rather feeble way, held to some form or other 
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of the resurrection and appearance of Jesus 
after his death. I dissented from this view, 
and took the ground that the story was the 
outgrowth of hope and faith. I went on 
explaining the doctrine of immortality, as I 
have no room here to do. But, so far from 
the teachers opposing me, they said such 
were their own views; though they had not 
been able to formulate them. 

In the young people’s meetings I found 
about ‘the same as I found among Unitarian 
young people, except that thé young people 
were mostly the people of the church of all 
ages who attended because they liked the 
informality of these meetings, and enjoyed 
their own singing. This singing, again, 
was as foreign to Universalist and Unitarian 
views as could well be. Sometimes the ex- 
cellent book prepared by the Universalist 
Publishing House was set aside, and gospel 
songs substituted; but the words were of no 
weight: it was the jingle tunes that caught. 
Cannot we put our words in place of these 
abominations? Cannot God’s eternal truth 
and love be substituted for these slanders on 
the Eternal? ‘This is a matter for both Uni- 
tarians and Universalists to think over. ~ 

My fellowship with Universalist ministers 
brought forcibly home to my mind one dif- 
ference between them and the Unitarians. 
The Universalists put their emphasis on 
preaching, on the living voice. The foolish- 
ness of preaching is with them the power of 
God. They do not emphasize the printed 
tract as much as do the Unitarians. Each 
has something to learn from the other in this 
matter. Certainly, the Unitarians need to 
take a deeper interest in the power of the 
living, spoken word. They have impersonal- 
ized almost to the point of pushing. And it 
is no credit, on the other hand, to the Uni- 
versalists that it is impossible to buy a copy 
of the ablest book put forth by their church, 
—Ballou’s ‘‘ Atonement. ’’ 

A fund ought to be established for the dis- 
tribution of this book, as the Unitarians 
send forth Channing’s sermons. Channing’s 
able sermons on the atonement are not, for 
the ordinary mind, the equal of Ballou’s 
masterpiece. 

In my associations with the younger min- 
isters, I found them loyal to their own de- 
nomination, yet were ready for a fellowship 
with the Unitarians. There is_to them a 
kind of missionary zeal that would be of 
help to our Unitarian churches. 

But the old objection, which I {have so 
often heard from Unitarians, comes up: there 
are certain social differences. And this is 
said as if the advantage were all on one 
side. But is it? 

Grant that the Unitarian is socially the 
I do this only for argument, for it 


superior. 
is not as true as Unitarians think it is. But 
let it stand for the present. Whatthen? Two 


problems confront the Unitarian Church; 
namely, how to reach the people and how 
to hold our own young people. A large in- 
fusion of the Universalist people would help 
us to solve these problems. They are more 
in touch with the masses. They have a firmer 
hold on their young people. 

I have written thus plainly because I hope 
the day is coming when these two small 
bands in Israel may come to see that together 
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even they could be a small part of the host 
of the Lord, and that each has something the 
other needs, and is going to have. I write 
of what I have seen with my eyes and heard 
with my ears. 


A Personal Experience. 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


Not many years ago a young man, a Pres- 
byterian student of theology, had been 
troubled by unsought questionings concern- 
ing the Calvinistic doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Assured by one of his teachers that 
his doubts were raised only by his own evil 
nature, he suppressed them through prayer, 
and at length became a licentiate of a pres- 
bytery, and began his ministry. His ques-* 
tionings soon reasserted themselves, and with 
increased force. At length he found much 
relief in the writings of Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell. He had accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate of one of the Congregational 
churches of Illinois. His charge grew rap- 
idly in numbers, and, seemingly, too, in 
faith and good works. It was during the 
beginnings of this ministry that, in conver- 
sation with one of the most widely heard 
Presbyterian preachers of the West, some of 
his conscientious suggestions were met by 
the injunction, ‘‘Stay where you are, and do 
as I do: preach the truth as God gives you 
to see the truth.’’ After some months the 
young minister was asked to receive ordina- 
tion and installation. A council composed 
of neighboring pastors, presided over by an 
official from a distance, gathered to help the 
happy church ‘‘settle’’ its new minister. 
But, in the course of the theological exam- 
ination to which the candidate’ for the pas- 
torate was subjected, opinions akin to those 
of Dr. Bushnell appeared in his answers. As 
it was the determination of the majority of 
the council—so expressed afterward by its 
president—that ‘‘Bushnellism must be rooted 
out of the Western churches,’’ the council, 
though ‘‘delighted with the spirit and de- 
meanor of the candidate,’’ could not ‘‘pro- 
ceed with the service of ordination’’; for, 
‘upon the cardinal doctrine of the gospel, 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, his views 
have not been considered satisfactory.’’ The 
disappointed church accepted the decision of 
the council, but passed a vote requesting 
their young minister to ‘‘continue his very 
acceptable labors with them,’’ also express- 
ing their ‘‘confidence in him and love for 
ims. : 

The presbytery, however, had not let go 
their hold upon their licentiate. He was 
cited to appear before them, was examined, 
and was found to hold the opinion that ‘‘the 
death of Christ was in no sense a sacrifice 
for the satisfaction of divine justice,’’ and 
that man by nature is not under divine wrath. 
The presbytery had ‘‘confidence’’ in the 
young man’s ‘‘sincerity and integrity’’; but, 
for the sake of ‘‘the welfare of the Church 
and the maintenance of pure doctrine,’’ they 
“‘ordained’’ that the license given him ‘‘to 
preach the gospel was thereby revoked,’’ 
and. that he was ‘‘enjoined at once to dis- 


continue the public and official preaching of 
the Word. ”’ 
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That. young candidate for the Christian 
ministry, twice brought under prohibitive 
sentence because he had been constrained in 
soul to preach a little larger interpretation of 
the mind and act of Christ ‘‘in the Church 
in which he had been brought up, ’’—how 
could he help seeming ‘‘to deepen and widen 
the chasm’’ in the Church? Had he ac- 
cepted the invitation of his special congrega- 
tion to continue with them as their minister, 
he would probably, though through much 
strife and bitterness, have added one more to 
a growing group of free churches. Possibly, 
he was not wise in declining the generous 
invitation. However, he did what then 
seemed the only right thing to do: he cast 
in his lot with churches that had already 
emancipated themselves from the medieval 
creed; and he thereafter, in perfect liberty, 
preached the truth fully, as God gave him to 
see the truth. And the great preacher who 
advised him to profit by his own example 
lived long enough to receive the heretic’s 
brand upon his own brow, and to find that 
the only thing he could do to continue his 
blessed ministry was to escape, like his 
young friend, from the barriers about him, 
and to become the occupant of an indepen- 
dent pulpit. 


Literature. 


The Kuenen “Old Testament.” * 


Although not many readers of the Christian 
Register will be able to enjoy this last heri- 
tage of Dr. Kuenen and his disciples and 
friends (of whom not only Hooykaas, but 
Kosters also, since has passed away, so that 
the whole burden of the proceeding publica- 
tion now rests on the shoulders of Dr. H. 
Oort), yet it may interest them to be in- 
formed of this youngest monument of the 
Holland theological school of the so-called 
higher criticism of the Old Testament. 

Not less than thirteen years these four 
scholars have been working on this immense 
task. They had divided their work; but, as 
soon as one of them had a part ready, it cir- 
culated with the others, who had to study it 
over thoroughly, and to provide it with their 
criticism, after which it returned to the first 
worker, who gave his consent to the remarks 
made or the arguments on which he kept his 
first version; while in these cases Dr. Kuenen 
had the right of last decision. Then these 
parts were printed provisionally, that, after 
all had thus been completed, a last revision 
might be possible for uniformity in words 
and style. At last the publication awaited 
by many of us with anxiety could begin, and 
is now proceeding regularly, so that already 
eight, perhaps nine, issues of the thirty-five, 
which will constitute the whole work, have 
been given out. Asa proof of the spirit of 
the laymen’s world in the modern religious 
circle of Holland, it may be mentioned here 
that this expensive publication has been 


*Her Oupe Tusramenr opnieuw uit den Grondtekst 
overgeset en van inleidingen en aanteekeningen voorsien 
door wijlen Dr. A. Kuenen, wijlen Dr. I. Hooykaas, Dr. 
W. H. Kosters, en Dr. H. Oort. (Leiden: E. I. Brill.) 

(THz Orp TssTamenT anew translated from the 
original text, and provided with introductory and explana- 
tory notes by the late Dr. A. Kuenen, the late Dr. I. 
Hooykaas, etc, Price 25 francs, or $10.) 
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made possible by collecting a fund of 25,000 
francs among merchants and bankers of the 
city of Rotterdam, where Dr. Hooykaas had 
a church at that time. 

But much more than this material aid we 
must admire the love and devotion given to 
this exhaustive labor by the scientists them- 
selves. It is a new version of the Old Tes- 
tament, not a new translation of the Hebraic 
text, which ‘since the second century has 
been considered as official and sacred, but a 
substantial revision of this text itself, which 
at many instances apparently is so corrupt 
that an intelligible translation cannot be 
made of it. Now, in order to reach as much 
as possible the original text, they had, first 
of all, to think away the vowels and accents 
which the Jewish rabbis have added to the 
text, originally written in consonants only. 
Of course, the comparing of the results of 
modern science with this rabbinical wisdom 
is not to be neglected, but they had to find 
their way independently of it. For many 
times the Septuaginta—z.e., the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament made in Egypt 
three centuries before our era—gives evident 
proof that at that time the text has been 
another than the one we are reading now. 
Thus we know, and we could not suspect 
anything else in manuscripts copied many 
times and arbitrarily amended by these copy- 
ists, that the original text has undergone 
many changes, and sometimes been des- 
perately corrupted. Then the problem was 
to find out what may have been the original 
text. Sometimes an old Greek or Latin 
translation indicates the mistake made by the 
copyist in the Hebrew text. Sometimes the 
context only could devise a conjecture as to 
the probable original. Always the notes 
indicate whether the derivation of the usual 
translation rests on actual versions found 
elsewhere, or whether it is only hypothetical 
to make the period readable, of course always 
in accordance with, the general spirit of the 
author. Whoever knows the great conscien- 
tiousness which characterizes the manner in 
which Dr. Kuenen was accustomed to con- 
sider maturely all dros and contras before he 
reached his conclusions, will feel satisfied 
that even these conjectures must have a high 
degree of scientific probability, and that 
never personal sympathy or prejudice can 
have tempted him to arbitrary changes. In 
truth, one of the great privileges of our 
modern thought is its entire lack of preju- 
dice in regard to what the Bible does say or 
not say. As our own thought is totally in- 
dependent from Biblical authority, science, 
and nothing but scientific argument, has the 
decision in any disputable case. Or, if the 
text at some places was so obscure, so des- 
perately corrupted, that the translator, in 
order to leave no space open, could only 
guess what possibly might have been the 
original content, the notes always indicate it 
with perfect honesty. 

By the different headings and introductions 
of every period, combined with the. ample 
notes at the foot of the page, the reading of 
this new translation is a Bible study in 
itself. It explains how the conclusions in 
The Bible for Learners have been reached; 
while, from the other side, the general line 
of the religious development in the people 
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of Israel there expounded gets more and more 
Scientific foundation now this. translation 
gives access to the sources which in the old 
versions are hidden many times under lin- 
guistic and dogmatic mistakes. 

More than anywhere else the great value of 
this work will be felt in the prophets, of 
whom many parts are now entirely unenjoya- 
ble, but to whose true significance and real 
beauty of thought and diction this translation 
gives easy access. Not only the Bible stu- 
dent, but also the Bible reader who is search- 
ing for edification and spiritual enjoyment, 
will be able to make here new discoveries. 
And the wish many times uttered to make 
the Bible and its classic beauty better ac- 
cessible to our young people will find here 
its fulfilment. New anthologies of the finest 
parts will soon be collected, and give to 
these writings their legitimate place among 
the classics of the world’s literature. I 
would not be surprised if short transla- 

: tions of this translation, either entirely or in 
part, will open to other countries, too, this 
monument of Holland’s modern theology. 
Anyway, no one will feel surprised that, as 
a pupil and friend of Prof. Kuenen, I felt 
urged to tell the readers of the Christian 
Register something of this his last heritage, 
as.a tribute of piety and admiration to him 
and his co-laborers, and also a little of pride 
of my beloved old country, which so many 
times and in so many spheres has provided 
the world with pioneers and leaders. 

F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., August 20. 


OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY. With Biographical Introduc- 
tions. In Thirteen Volumes. Vol. IV. 
Containing Zhe Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, 
Esqg., written by Himself, The Fitz-Boodle 
Papers, Catherine: A Story, Men's Wives, 
etc. With illustrations by J. E. Millais, 
R.A., Luke Fildes, A.R.A., and the author. 
Harper & Brothers. —This volume contains 
some of the most clever and most disagree- 
able of Thackeray’s work. He wrote with 
a purpose, and succeeded in making a good 
deal of the degenerate literature of his day 
seem as repulsive as it was. His Catherine 
made its mark. But the author says of it: 
‘*It is a disgusting subject, and no mistake, 
I wish I had taken a pleasanter one.’’ The 
instalment of biographical notes accompany- 
ing this volume contains nothing of great 
interest. But there are many little touches 
which show that human nature and its prob- 
lems fifty years ago were much the same as 
they are to-day. How timely, for instance, 
is this extract from a letter by Fitzgerald: 
‘*T will exalt your name as a politician for- 
ever, if you will contrive to persuade me that 
we have nothing to fear from the domineer- 
ing Russia. It is not the present fuss made 
about her that makes me tremble; but I have 
always been afraid that she was the power 
kept in pickle to overwhelm Europe, just as 
men were beginning to settle into a better 
state than the world has yet seen. If she 
were out of the queStion, we should do very 
well.’’ Little Billee also has a familiar 
sound. Many believed that Catherine was 
intended as an attack upon living persons. 


THE WORKS 
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We quote at length an anecdote concerning 
some of Thackeray’s critics: ‘‘It was, I be- 
lieve, in consequence to the allusion to Cath- 


erine Hayes in Pendennis that an incident 
occurred which comes within my own recol- 
lection. One evening my father received a 
letter signed by a Mr. Briggs, announcing 
that a company of young Irishmen had deter- 
mined to chastise him for this and for vari- 
ous other supposed personal insults of an 
equally serious nature, and intended to come 
over one by one until their purpose was ac- 
complished. Mr. Briggs had taken lodgings 
opposite to our house in Young Street, and 
was waiting until my father should go out, 
to attack him. In the window of our din- 
ing-room was presently established a stout, 
good-humored-looking man in a mustard- 
colored coat, who was, so we are told, a 
detective. He arrived immediately after 
breakfast, and spent the morning staring at 
the opposite doorway, while my father fin- 
ished his morning’s work. When lunch-time 
came, the detective descended for his meal 
into the kitchen. Some friends arrived to 
luncheon. My father said the situation was 
becoming ridiculous and unbearable; and, to 
our alarm and excitement, he walked straight 
across the street and knocked at the door of 
Mr. Briggs’s lodging, and went in. We 
waited, wondering, in the bow-window. At 
the end of twenty minutes or so the lodging- 
house door opened; and he came out, unruffled 
and composed. He had walked in, caused 
himself to be announced suddenly by the 
landlady, had told Mr. Briggs he was come 
to talk the matter over, and to find out in 
what he had offended him. The young man 
—he was a very young man—blustered at 
first, then suddenly cooled down and listened 
to reason. He had never heard of the real 
Catherine Hayes, the murderess, before. He 
seems to have been surprisingly amenable to 
explanation; and, after ten minutes’ conver- 
sation, to my father’s great relief, he act- 
ually promised to go back to Ireland. And 
so he did that very evening. ”’ 


Books Received. 


To Pusiisuers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid muitiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 


From G. P.. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
Socialism and the Social Movement in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Werner Sombart.  _ i 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. American Lect- 
“ures on the History of Religions. By Rev. T. K. Cheyne, 
M.A., D.D. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Spring Song, For piano. By Halfdan Kjerulf.. 
Fantasia on American Airs. For violin and piano. 
Alfred de Seve. ; 
Goquetie. MScan: By Lucien G, Chaffin. 
Only Two. Song. By Lucien G. Chaffin. 
Tarantella. By Aug. Winding. ; 
When Stars are in the Quiet Skies. For low voice. 
Words by Bulwer Lytton, Music by Eugene Cowles. 
Menuet Pompadour. For piano. By Paul Wachs. 
Berceuse., By Alex yas ae 
tterie. Caprice. y Pau achs. ; 
Fe oils Heather. Words by G. Hubi Newcombe. 
ic by Hamilton Gray. an 
Re awe "Cello obligato. Words by Celia Thaxter. 
Music by Mary Knight Wood. d 
By Leah B. Lessi. 
By T. H. Rollinson. 


By 


Leatra Schottische. For piano. 
The Jolly Millers. For piano. 
Erotik, Edvard Grieg. 
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OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7%e 
Nation. 

“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas. G, Amrs, 27 
the New World. 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
goad see something of the great moulding influences that 

ave shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—Tkhe Unitarian. 


For sale by bookseilers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
- 141 Franklin Street, - - Boston. 


The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, Ph.D. 


In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a pobien which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little yol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings out 
better than any work of the same size which we know the 
fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of mind 
and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life to 
come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophical thinking, he could hardly do better than to test it 
by the clear propositions of this book.—The Hartford 
Seminary Record. 3 


It is a healthful and helpful book which no one can read 
without profit. —7 ‘ew World. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street, - - - Boston. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


141 Franklin Street, = = - Boston, 
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Dame Daisy’s “ At Home.” 


Little Dame Daisy stood up in the meadow, 
All dressed for her party at three. 

Her gown was plain green, and looked dark in the shadow; 
But her cap was a wonder to see. 


Sir Buttercup stood at her side, the first comer, 
As always devoted and bold; 

And all the good cheer and good will of the summer 
Shone up through his helmet of gold. 


The clovers came next in their red, shining masses, 
Where honey bees revelled at will; 

And butterflies swung in the frail, quaking grasses 
That never a moment were still. 


A bevy of sunbeams attended upon her, 
Bewitchingly clad in their best; 

And a chorus of birds warbled glees in her honor, 
Till the afterglow paled in the west. 


Then all said ‘‘ Good-night”’ to the bright little lady; 
And straightway, all fluted and curled, 
Her cap borders closed round her face, warm and shady,— 


The cosiest hood in the world! 
—St, Nicholas. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Sticky Rememberer. 


‘BY ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


“Tf I were only sure my little girl 
wouldn’t forget anything she ought to do, I 
wouldn’t hesitate a moment,’’ said Mrs. 


Newcomb, thoughtfully. ‘‘But you know 
your failing, dear.”’ 

“But I won’t, mamma! I’m _ sure I 
won’t!’’ declared Dorothy, earnestly. ‘‘ Just 
try me, mamma, this time, and see! And, 


mamma,’’ continued Dorothy very slowly, 
for it cost her an effort, ‘‘if I forget a single 
thing,—looking at the bread, letting the fire 
go out, or allowing the kettle to boil dry, — 
I’ll give up the pretty muslin dress you’ve 
-promised me. So you see, mamma dear, I 
just can’t forget, ’cduse—’cause I want that 
awfully!’’ 

“‘Want it how?’’ 
comb, quickly. 

Dorothy hung her head. 

‘T_T forgot I promised not to use ‘aw- 
fully’ again, mamma; but that isn’t at Aunt 
Sue’s, you know.’’ 

Dorothy’s aunt, who lived in the pretty 
village of Hebron, was going to the city to 
be gone almost a week; and she had sent 
over to see if Dorothy could keep house for 
her Uncle Frank while she was away. 

‘Twill be such fun!’’ exclaimed Doro- 
thy. ‘‘And Uncle Frank’s the _ jolliest 
uncle, and we’ll have such fine times to- 
gether. Besides, I can make some of my 
molasses cookies. He says they’re better 
than any others he ever ate. There, mamma, 
you must let me go!’’ 

“Tf you think your rememberer will be all 
right, we won’t disappoint Aunt Sue this 
time,’’ concluded Mrs. Newcomb. ‘‘But 
you must be very careful, Dorothy. ’’ 

So the next moming, bright and early, 
Uncle Frank came for the little housekeeper, 
whom he found waiting, with her small 
valise carefully packed. Among other 
things, it contained a new calico dress, two 
aprons,—a dark one in which to ‘‘do up’’ 
the work, and a dainty white one, trimmed 
with lace and blue ribbon, for afternoons. 


exclaimed Mrs. New- 


‘othy hurried into the cellar. 
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‘‘You may have entire charge of the 
house,’’ laughed Aunt Sue, as she tied her 
bonnet-strings before the sitting-room mirror. 
‘And, if you need any more cake,—there 
are two loaves in the firkin on the hang-shelf 
in the cellar,—perhaps you’d better make a 
jar of cookies. I really think yours are just 
as good as the ones your grandmother used 
to make; and that’s saying a good deal, 
Dorothy. ”’ 

Dorothy’s dimpled cheeks blushed happily 
at the compliment. 

‘“The molasses you’ll find in the cellar. 
Your uncle has just had a new barrel put in. 
I can’t tell how good it is, for I haven’t 
used any of it. All you’ll have to do will 
be to put your bowl under the faucet, and let 
it run. Good-by. I’ll be home on Friday.’’ 

As Dorothy imagined, she had a delight- 
ful time keeping house; and a very excellent 
little housekeeper she certainly made. 

Tuesday went, Wednesday went; and on 
Thursday noon Dorothy found the cake-firkin 
‘“getting low.’’ 

‘*After I do the dishes,’’ she thought, ‘‘I 
must make a batch of cookies; and then 
Aunt Sue won’t have to begin to cook the 
very minute she gets home.’’ ; 

Putting on her long calico apron, she 
bustled about; and soon every dish was again 
ready for the table. 

*“Now I’ll make the cookies!’’ 

She got the cake-board ready, sifted the 
flour, and brought out the spice-box. 

‘*Now I must run down, and draw the 
molasses.’’ And, taking a quart bowl, Dor- 
‘*How slowly 
it runs!’’ she thought, as she watched the 
amber stream flow sluggishly into the dish. 
**T’11 run up and read till it gets full.’’ 

Soon she became so absorbed in ‘‘Tim- 
othy’s Quest’’ that—must I say it?—molasses 
and cookies were both forgotten ! 

“‘Hallool’? "Twas Uncle Frank. ‘‘My 
little housekeeper’s not homesick ?’’ he asked 
anxiously, as he noticed tears in Dorothy’s 
eyes. 

**Oh, no, Uncle Frank!’’ exclaimed Doro- 
thy, smiling. ‘‘I was just sympathizing 
with poor little Timothy. ’”’ 

‘*Good! I’ve come to take you over to 
the plush-mills. You’ve never been there, I 
know; and it’s quite a sight. Prince is all 
harnessed. ’’ 

Dorothy snatched off her apron, and was 
ready in a jiffy, never once thinking of the 
steady, continuous flow of the molasses in 
the cellar. 

It wasn’t till they drove into the yard, just 
before sunset, that Dorothy thought of her 
cookies, 

‘QO Uncle Frank!’’ she exclaimed fran- 
tically. ‘‘The molsases! I—I—left it run- 
ning! I’m sure I did! and—and I forgot!’’ 

And, sure enough, it had run itself away. 

When Uncle Frank and Dorothy reached 


the cellar, what a sight they saw! Molasses 
everywhere! 

Poor Dorothy! ’Twas long before she 
could be comforted. 

““Never mind the molasses!’’ laughed 


Uncle Frank. ‘‘There’s plenty more where 
that came from.’’ 

**But—but my broken promise,’’ faltered 
the little housekeeper, sadly. 
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‘‘Well, it’s a sweet one, anyway, no get- 
ting ’round that!’’ } 

‘‘And the dress! You didn’t know about 
the dress. And—and—I thought it would 
help me remember. ’’ 

‘“‘But hereafter the molasses will, it’s so 
sticky 1? 

And, sure enough, it did. 


Willie and the Crab. 


One day grandpa asked Willie if he would 
like a row on the creek. 

Of course, he would! What boy would not 
like to go with his grandpa? _ 

They were soon in the boat; and, while 
grandpa rowed, Willie leaned over the side, 
and looked at the bright shells, pretty peb- 
bles, and little fishes in the water. 

He was just about to put out his hand to 
catch a piece of seaweed floating by, when 
he felt something pinch his foot. 

‘Oh, oh!’’ he cried. ‘‘What’s that? 
There it is agaf!’’ And the little boy’s 
face grew very red. 

‘*Why,’’ said grandpa, looking in the bot- 
tom> iof sthe,% boat= “it’s, samcraba -2- And! 
grandpa picked it up by the. back. ‘‘He 
can’t hurt now.’’ 

‘“‘What an ugly-looking fellow!’’ ex- 
claimed Willie. ‘‘Throw him overboard, 
please. ’’ 

‘‘TLet’s look at him first,’’ said grandpa. 
‘*See, he has eight legs and two claws, or 
hands, one of which is much larger than the 
other, and very strong. With this claw he 
digs his house, gets his food, and pinches 
people. ’’ 7 

‘*Digs his house!’’ laughed Willie. 
grandpa!’’ 

‘Yes, Willie, digs his house in the sand, 
when the tide is low. And, more than that, 
he makes a long hall, a bedroom to sleep in, 
and a pantry for his food.’’ 

‘*What does he eat?’’ asked the boy. 

‘Flies, ants, little insects,—in fact, most 
anything he can get. He will even eat sea- 
weed. ’’ 

Just then Crabbie tried to pinch grandpa’s 
hand. 


“oO 


‘““‘What funny eyes the crab has!’? ex- 


claimed Willie. 
out !’’ 

‘*His eyes are on little pegs which he can 
push in and out as he pleases,’’ was the 
reply. 

““He is very careful of his eyes; for he 
knows, if he loses an eye, it will be a whole 
year before he has a new one.’”’ 

“If he loses an eye, will another one 
grow?’’ asked Willie. 

‘“Ves,’’ was the answer. 

“‘Is a crab a fish?’’ asked the boy. 

‘‘A  shell-fish,’’ said grandpa. “Baby 
crabs change their shells very often, because 
they grow so fast. Just like a little boy I 
know,’’ said grandpa, looking at Willie. 

‘*When the crab gets older, he only changes 
his coat in the spring-time; and, when he 
is fully grown, he keeps his shell, which 
grows thicker and thicker year by year.’’ 

‘‘What are crabs good for?’’ asked Willie. 

‘*To eat,’’? was the answer. ‘They also 
help keep the ocean and seashore clean,’ 


““See how he pushed them 


_ 
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*‘I wonder “if I could take hold of the 
crab?’’ asked Willie, looking at grandpa. 

“If you take him by the back as I have, 
he can’t hurt you,’’ said grandpa. 

Willie tried; but his hand slipped, and he 
caught hold of the crab’s leg. 

Crabbie gave a jump, and, before Willie 
knew what had happened, was swimming 
down the creek; and Willie was left with 
part of a crab’s leg in his hand. 

Grandpa had to laugh at the expression on 
Willie’s face, as he looked at the leg. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!’’ said the boy. 

“‘And the crab is so glad to get away,’’ 
said grandpa. 

“I didn’t mean to break its leg,’’ said 
Willie. 

“You didn’t break it, my boy. The crab 
broke it himself. A crab can break off-a leg 
when he pleases, and a new one will soon 
grow in its place.’’— Kindergarten News. 


The Story of Sprite. 


Little Amy Lovel hardly had her eyes open 
one morning when she heard a ‘‘tap, tap,’’ 
against the window-glass, as if some one 
wanted to come in. Yet that could hardly be, 
for the blinds were closed fast on the out- 
side. But there it was again, ‘‘tap, tap.”’ 

So she slipped out of bed, and went across 
the floor in her bare feet to the window. On 
the wide window-sill, between the sash and 
the blinds, there was a beautiful brown 
squirrel sitting on his haunches, with his 
long, bushy tail curled over his head, and his 
bright little eyes looking straight at her. It 
would have been hard to tell which was the 
more surprised. 


Amy was a beautiful child, with a face’ 


that made everybody love her, and hair like 
the aureoles that they make around the heads 
of the saints in the pictures. She had a fall 
when she was a wee child that would make 
her lame for life; but this only seemed to 
make her more lovable by making her more 
gentle and patient. 

The squirrel wouldn’t let her touch him at 
first, but after a while he came and ate the 
crumbs that she put on the window-sill for 
him. 

But how did he get there? There was only 
one way. A large oak-tree grew close by the 
window. He had run out on the branches 
and hopped from the tree to the blinds. 
Running up the slats, they had unexpectedly 
turned with him, opening widely enough for 
him to fall through, then closing up after 
him. So he was a prisoner, just as if he 
bad been caught in a trap. 

Amy would have been delighted to keep 
him for a pet, but he seemed so frightened 
and unhappy away from the woods and trees 
that she opened the window and let him go. 
‘‘Good-by, little squirrel,’’ she said. ‘*Go 
and sit up in the trees and crack nuts and be 
happy in your own way.’’ 

But he either had a very short memory or 
else he liked his visit, for it was not long 
before he came again. Amy was delighted. 
There he sat and looked.at her, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Well, here I am again.’’ 

He let her touch him this time, and he 
would even eat a few crumbs from her hand. 
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He was a young squirrel, not more than half- 
grown, and not so cautious as if he had been 
older. He did not know how dangerous 
white little hands often are to such as he. 

Amy named him Sprite, because he was so 
light and airy. Every now and then Sprite 
would come back, always presenting himself 
in the same way. Amy could not tell 
whether his visits were intentional or not. 
But she petted him all the same; and he 
came to be not afraid of her at all, —would 
eat out of her hand and perch on her shoul- 
der, making himself quite at home.—Our 
Animal Friends. 


What Van left off. 


Van is four years old, and very proud of 
the fact that he can dress himself in the 
morning, all but the buttons ‘‘that run up 
and down ahind.’’ 

Van isn’t enough of an acrobat yet to 
make his small fingers thus do duty between 
his shoulder-blades. So he backs up to papa, 
and gets a bit of help. 

One morning Van was in a great hurry to 
get on to some important work he had on 
hand, —the marshalling of an army or some- 
thing of the sort. So he hurried to get into 
his clothes; and, of course, they bothered 
him, because he was in a hurry and didn’t 
take as much pains as usual. Things would 
get upside down, ‘‘hind side ’fore’’; while 
the way the arms and legs of these same 
things got mixed was dreadful to contem- 
plate. So I am afraid it was not a very 
pleasant face that came to papa for the fin- 
ishing touches. 

“*There! everything is on now!’’ shouted 
Van. 

“Why, no, Van,’’ said papa, soberly. 
‘*Vou haven’t put everything on yet!’’ 

Van carefully inspected all his clothes, 
from the tips of his small toes up to the 
broad collar about his neck. He could find 
nothing wanting. 

“You haven’t put your smile on yet,’’ 
said papa, with the tiny wrinkles beginning 
to creep about his own eyes. ‘‘Put it on, 
Van; and I’ll button it up for you.’’ 

And, if you will believe me, Van began to 
put it on then and there! After that he 
almost always remembered that he couldn’t 
really call himself dressed for the day until 
he had put a sunny face atop of the white 
collar and the necktie. —Our Dumb Animals. 


The Weed’s Wings. 


.‘*Mamma, I never knew weeds were so 
pretty. Just look here!’’ And Gracie held 
before her mother a downy white globe of 
the daintiest texture, clinging to a stiff, 
brown little stem. 


‘¢TIsn’t it beautiful?’’ said mamma. ‘‘See, 
the globe is made of white wings.’’ 
‘‘Wings!’’ said Gracie, wonderingly. 


‘‘They look like little white stars.’’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ answered mamma, ‘‘they do, but 
they are really wings. Do you see the clus- 
ter of little brown seeds at the centre?’’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ said Gracie, looking at it care- 
fully. 

‘¢Now,’’ said mamma, ‘‘pull one of them 


out. No, wait. Blow the globe instead.’’ 
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So Gracie blew upon it gently; and, lo! 
away floated the little white stars, each car- 
rying with it a tiny, brown seed. 

““Now do you see,’’ asked mamma, ‘‘why 
I called them wings? Each little seed has 
a wing, and, when the wind blows upon it, it 
flies away, carrying its seed with it, and 
then it drops down, sometimes a long way 
from the spot where the little weed which 
bore it grew; and there the little seed lies 
until it sinks into the earth, ripens, and sends 
forth another weed of the same kind.’’ 

“*‘Tsn’t it wonderful, mamma? And see, 
too, how beautiful each little wing is. I 
don’t think I shall ever say ‘old weeds’ 
again. Their seed-wings are as pretty as the 
flowers.’’— The Sunbeam. 


The Old Song. 


‘‘Many years ago some skylarks were lib- 
erated on Long Island; and they became 
established there, and may now occasionally 
be heard in certain localities One summer 
day a lover of birds journeyed out from the 
city, in order to observe them. A lark was 
soaring and singing in the sky above him. 
An old Irishman came along, and suddenly 
stopped, as if transfixed to the spot. A look 
of mingled delight and incredulity came into 
his face. Was he, indeed, hearing the bird 
of his youth? He took off his hat, turned 
his face skyward, and, with moving lips and 


streaming eyes, stood a long time regarding 


the bird. 

‘* Ah,’ thought the student of nature, ‘if 
I could only hear that song with his ears!’ 

‘*To the man of science it was only a bird- 
song, to be critically compared to a score of 
others; but to the other it brought back his 
youth and all those long-gone days on his 
native hills!’’ 
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Good News. 


[This Department is conducted by Rev. EDwARD EvERETT 
Hatz, D.D.] 


The Spirit. 


Ten thousand trumpets sound from shore to shore, 
Ten thousand warnings frown upon the wall. 

Ten thousand blazing stars will blaze no more 
Ten thousand kings from their high places fall. 


Yet not in flaming chariot in the sky, 

Not in the tempest, does my Saviour come. 
New-born—into the life of God—am I; 

And in my heart my Saviour makes his home. 


Old-age Pensions. 


ime 


The United States succeeds in providing 
a home for its’seamen in their old age. 
This does not mean simply the seamen who 
have served in the navy. Every man who 
follows the sea as a.sailor does, who earns 
his money on voyages in American vessels, 
contributes regularly twenty cents a month 
from his wages to a fund. This fund is 
administered by the United States. And 
that man, wherever he is sick or in any way 
disabled, may apply to Uncle Sam for care, 
food, medical attendance, and a home. He 
does not ask this as a beggar. He is en- 
titled to it, under the beneficent system 
which has existed for nearly one hundred 
years, almost all the time since the United 
States was a nation. If he is disabled 
abroad, the United States consul at any point 
sends him home, at the cost of the nation. 

In a similar way an Odd Fellow, who has 
maintained his connection with the Odd Fel- 
lows, if he is sick or otherwise disabled, 
receives a regular stipend; and so in other 
benefit societies. 

The case of the seaman differs, however, 
from that of the Odd Fellows in this. The 
Odd Fellow has made his payment volun- 
tarily, and has stopped when he chose. The 
seaman is obliged to make his. The master 
of the vessel must deduct from the wages due 
to each seaman twenty cents a month, and 
pays it to the collector of the port, who 
grants him his ship’s papers. Here is the 
involuntary insurance, which Lord Roth- 
schild and his commission find impossible. 

Our larger corporations are, in their way, 
carrying out a similar plan. No man can 
enter the regular service of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company without agreeing that a 
fraction of his regular wages shall go to the 
insurance account of the company. In return 
for this, hé has the weekly payments in case 
of sickness, and an insurance, or ‘‘death 
benefit, ’’ to his heirs. 

It is easy, as Baron Rothschild finds, to 
suggest difficulties. As I said last week, if 
one starts on the inquiry with the determina- 
tion to find difficulties, there are plenty to 
find. But, on the other hand, we have in 
America some advantages such as 
Rothschild’s could not 
upon. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, every male 
citizen who has a residence here has paid 
$2 a year in the shape of a poll-tax to the 
State since he was eighteen years old. ‘This 


Baron 


commission rely 
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same State acknowledges the duty of provid- 
ing for him in his old age. So soon as the 
schools are open, it will be a good exercise 
for a high-school master to put to his upper 
class to find out :— 

1. How much a man of eighty has to his 
credit on the conscience-book of the State, if 
he have paid her $2 a year since the year 
1810, and if that money have borne five per 
cent. interest, and have been compounded 
regularly. 

2. After study of the various life-rates, 
let the same class find out how many of such 
taxes have been paid by people who have 
moved away from the State or have died, 
and how much that would amount to if com- 
pounded at five per cent. 

3. Calculating from the tables, how large 
will be the old-age pension which the State 
of Massachusetts can pay to each of her citi- 
zens over eighty, to whom she has been thus 
indebted for the last sixty-two years? 


EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Letter of the Tsar. 


The letter of the tsar to the Great Powers 
seems to me of the greatest importance. It 
is what we have hoped for: it is what we 
have prayed for. Old men have prophesied 
its coming. But perhaps no one has really 
expected to open his moming paper and read 


such words from such a pen. You could 
hear them from the prophet Isaiah. Yes; 
but from the ruler of all the Russias! No 


one had promised this. 

The tsar does not ask for the whole: the 
tsar knows that half a loaf is better than no 
bread. But he does propose the beginning 
of disarmament. The lion shall have the 
claws of one foot trimmed close, even if the 
others are left to grow; and this is the be- 
ginning. 

Each man in his heart of hearts to whom 
this letter is addressed knows that the prime 
reason for maintaining these armaments is 
the necessity of maintaining the throne of 
the nation which sustains them. The Presi- 
dent of France even ‘is not secure in his 
seat, and he would not think it worth a 
month’s purchase if he had not an army 
corps in Paris. Nor would the Emperor of 
Germany take much stock in his own theo- 
ries for the permanency.of his throne if he 
had not an army close behind him. So of 
Austria, so of Russia, so of Italy. 

But these armies need not be counted in 
millions of men. And the fleets which are 
more powerful than armies need not be in- 
creased in number every year. This is what 
the tsar sees and says. And, happily, there 
seems every reason to suppose that all the 
Great Powers will join in the conference. 

I see Austria spoken of as doubtful; but 
the real name of Austria is Austro-Hungary. 
Now, as long ago as 1873,—and that is a 
quarter of a century,—the leaders of Hun- 
gary were discussing this very question 
whether they might not rely on a well-organ- 
ized national guard of the people instead of 
keeping in the field all the time an organized 
standing army. 

When the tsar’s conference meets,—and it 
will meet,—there will be the best possible 
time to make fit arrangements of the six 
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Great Powers for the establishment of a 
PERMANENT TRIBUNAL between nations. 
EDWARD E. HALE. 


Social Service. 


The League of Social Service is now fully — 
organized under the admirable direction of 
Josiah Strong. He invented its plans, and 
will have a free hand in carrying them out. 

Perhaps the name does not at once convey 
the whole range of its national work. That 
work means this,—that the miner in Mon- 
tana, the boy who screens coal in the Alle- 
ghanies, the stoker who has washed his face 
in Mississippi water after eight hours of 
hard work, shall have at hand something 
better than a nickel novel to read. It means 
that he shall read something which will 
make him think, and that he shall under- 
stand the better his duty to his country and 
to his fellow-men. It offers to the reader of 
these lines an opportunity to be of service 
to the coal-screener, the miner, or the stoker. 

The first leaflets issued in the propaganda 
of ‘‘Social Service’’ are the following :— 

No. 1. ‘*The New Patriotism,’’ Rev. 
Josiah Strong, D.D. 

No. 2. ‘‘The, Co-operative City,’’ Prof. 
John R. Commons, Ph.D. 

No. 3. ‘‘Good Citizenship:*What it is,’’ 
Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, LL.D. 

No. 4. ‘‘The Church and Present Prob- 
lems of Citizenship,’’ Rev. Washington 
Gladden, LL.D. 

No. 5. ‘‘The Duty of a Public Spirit,’’ 
President E. Benjamin Andrews, LL.D. 


Nos 6.5 “TAs Citizens s-Manwal, 2s et 
Chamberlain. 
No. 7. ‘‘Duties of American Citizen- 


ship,’’ Hon. S. B. Capen. 

No. 8. ‘‘The Value of a Vote,’’ Dean 
George Hodges, D.D. 

No. 9. *‘The Ruler of America, ”’ 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 

For specimens or circulars address W. H. 
Tolman. 


Rev. 


Correspondence. 


New York, August 28. 

. .. ‘Mills House, No. 2, has just been 
opened, after No. 1 could no longer accom- 
modate the patronage; and’ many people even 
now are turned away for lack of rooms~ 
Mills House, No. 1, has sixteen hundred 
rooms, No. 2 perhaps half that number. 
You know all about the establishment, and 
I need not repeat what I have told you be- 
fore. Think of it! A nice, clean bed for 
twenty cents, and a good meal for from ten 
to fifteen cents, with coffee better than in 
many three-dollar hotels. The wonder of it 
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all is that, at this rate, the thing pays a 
profit besides being the greatest philanthropy 
ever created by living man. Thus three 
thousand men can find a clean, safe lodging- 
place and plenty to eat for sixty-five cents 
a day, without being under obligation to any 
one. The Mills Hotel, No. 1, on the corner 
of Bleecker and Sullivan Streets, has changed 
the atmosphere of that locality; and the 
Mills House, No. 2, comer of Chrystie and 
Rivington Streets, the most horrid neighbor- 
hood in New York, will be changed like- 
wise.’’. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Lvangelist says :— 


Forms are indeed secondary. Politeness 
is less than fidelity, courtesy less than sym- 
pathy. But we are careful about our social 
manners, —and careful, too, about the forms 
we use in banking, in trade, and in profes- 
sional intercourse. In one view they are 
valueless, but in another view they are inval- 
uable. In religion Christ treated forms rev- 
erently. We make no mistake when we, too, 
reverence sacraments, reverence the Bible, 
reverence the Sabbath, reverence prayer and 
public worship, and all those means through 
which God communicates his blessings to the 
world. We do well when we guard them for 
ourselves, and guard them for others. May 
we so use them that to us and others, as they 
were to him, they shall be a blessing and a 


joy! 


The New York Odserver, in reporting the 
recent Bible Conference at Northfield, Mass., 
says :— 


Dr. T. S. Hamlin of Washington gave 
a helpful address one evening, in which he 
said that what he received from the teaching 
of the conference was this. In order to gain 
the richer, deeper, fuller experience of which 
one hears there, his religious life must grow. 
The baby is beautiful, but the boy is more 
than the babe. The youth is more than the 
child. The man gives up what the youth 
admired: a man playing horse with a string 
and two chairs is an idiot. Dr. C. I. Sco- 
field of East Northfield was heard, with great 
acceptance, several times. Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, the veteran missionary, gave a graphic 


picture of his experience in founding Robert | 


College in Constantinople. Dr. R. A. Tor- 
rey of Chicago was also a favorite speaker. 
Scores of ministers and several laymen took 
part in the devotional meetings which pre- 
ceded the preaching services. The singing 
was, as usual, spirited and helpful. 


From the Presbyterian Banner :— 


Between England and America there is a 
confederation in spirit, though not in name. 
They were rent apart through inexcusable 
stupidity, culminating in needless violence. 
This sowed bitterness between the two na- 
tions that long bore an evil harvest. They 
glared at each other across three thousand 
miles of ocean, and cherished ill feelings in 
their hearts. From time to time other events 
happened that kept alive and irritated the 
antagonism. But a change was bound to 
come. One blood, one language, one litera- 
ture, one religion,— these common ties 
stretching across the ocean were ever slowly 
but surely drawing these sundered peoples 
together. The Atlantic Ocean has grown ten 
times narrower, and steamship and cable 
lines have practically drawn its shores within 
speaking distance. Commerce has woven the 
material interests of the two nations into one 
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web. Their common literature and science 
and art have knit them together with a thou- 
sand strands. -Even common political prin- 
ciples have assimilated them: they are both 
but matchless blossoms on the great root of 
democracy that is buried in the mighty heart 
of the planet. Protestant Christianity is also 
a common power pervading all their life, and 
moulding it into the same type and temper. 
These secular forces have been silently work- 
ing through the century, and have bound 
England and America together into practical 
unity. 


A Large Affair. 


New York in August is not a nice place, 
but humid, dirty, debilitating, and particu- 
larly hard upon babies and their mothers. If 
any Unitarians are left in town, it is to be 
hoped that all are trying to improve the at- 
mosphere, as Father Taylor said they would 
do, even in the hotter abode with which they 
used to be threatened. Last Wednesday the 
writer had the pleasure of witnessing such an 
effort to relieve a suffering population. It 
was a monster excursion, ‘‘under the au- 
spices’’ of the Civic Club, tendered to the 
women and children of the Twenty-first Ward 
by Mr. F. Norton Goddard of All Souls’ 
Church. 

About eight thousand people, not counting 
babes in arms, accepted the generous invita- 
tion. Four of Starin’s huge barges, riding 
abreast like the horses of Neptune, carried 
the party to ‘‘Grand View Grove.’’ To each 
ticket of admission were added three coupons 
entitling holder to sterilized milk, ice- 
cream, and fruit. Four thousand quarts of 
milk, wagon-loads of bananas, and twelve 
hundred quarts of ice-cream composed the 
gigantic ‘‘treat.’’ Of course, no liquors were 
allowed either in the barges or in the picnic 
grove. But chicken sandwiches and many 
alluring ‘‘soft drinks’’ were offered at low 
prices. A good band played leg-stirring 
melodies, which—such is youth—inspired 
perspiring dancers to execute those up-to-date 
dances which all East Siders know. 

The happy occasion was sweetened by our 
knowledge that the day on shore was intoler- 
able. The Roman poet said, ‘‘Suave mari 
magno!’’ meaning that it is delicious when 
you are on land to watch other people going 
to the perils of the sea; but we quite re- 
versed his nautical metaphor, and enjoyed 
thinking of the unhappy folks on shore, 
agreeing with Lucretius, however, in liking 
to be less miserable than the other fellows. 
No one quoted Latin; though perhaps some 
of the Italian babies would have understood, 
as many of the children seemed to prefer 
foreign languages, especially when talking 
with their mammas. 

But, in the main, the crowd was ‘‘straight’’ 


American,—i.e., Irish or British, — well 
dressed, orderly, intelligent, and cheerful- 
spoken. In fact, the Civic Club is vehe- 


mently American. The club was originally 
the young men’s club of the Friendly Aid 
House, and was initiated by some people 
from All Souls’. But it has long since be- 
come independent. It is now a purely social 
and patriotic association, composed of young 
men from the Twenty-first Ward, and some 
others, especially Mr. Norton Goddard. The 
objects of the association were stated in a capi- 
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tal pamphlet, attached to each ticket of ad- 
mission. They mean to clean up the whole 
ward in divers ways. At present they are 
working for the establishment of a children’s 
playground in the district, for which an 
appeal to residents and voters was conspicu- 
ously posted about the decks of the excursion 
barges. 

But, although the Civic Club is not politi- 
cal, it has a somewhat Republican complex- 
ion. The district leader of that party, who 
wore very good clothes and a warm, profes- 
sional smile, is a popular character and an 
important man, even under the empire of the 
Tiger. I was told he draws a $5,000 salary 
as ‘‘inspector of gas-meters,’’ as a result of 
his ‘‘pull.’’ This interesting patriot was 
a guest of the club. He seemed a capital 
fellow, and might have said, with Shakes- 
peare, to certain captious critics, — 


‘Oh, for my sake, do you with Fortune 
chide 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public man- 
ners breeds?’’ 


But he did better than quote sonnets, and 
made himself an easy winner of all hearts by 
jumping overboard for a small boy, whose 
future vote seemed about to be lost. Both 
came up from their sudden bath, dripping 
and glorious. The hero carried off his ap- 
plause with delightful, virile modesty, as 
popular heroes must, if in the political line. 
His clothes stood the ordeal, as well as his 
manners; and ‘the perfect crease in his trou- 
sers seemed really the better for the wetting. 

Among the passing boats was one cheered 
wildly by our own, which bore the respect- 
able legend, ‘‘The Republican Club.’’ 
There were no children on that picnic. A 
young man in our party, who seemed to 
understand local politics, said, ‘‘I guess it’s 
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one of those drunks.’’ As a stranger from 
Boston, the phrase suggested a world of met- 
ropolitan experience to my provincial mind; 
though there may be such excursions in Bos- 
ton, for aught I know. 

One of the ‘‘distinguished guests’’ was 
Mr. McCulloch, lately chief of police (coz- 
sule Planco), and now inspector of elections. 
Rev. Mr. Slicer of All Souls’ was also with 
us, and, being something of a political re- 
foriner himself, related some of his interest- 
ing experiences, and was soon the friend of 
all. The excursionists, however, being a 
genuine New York crowd, paid little heed 
either to the representatives of State or 
Church, but policed itself, with patient, 
cheerful good sense, walked the strait and 
narrow gangway, and arrived at its destina- 
tion fancy free. . 

it was certainly a pleasant occasion for 
everybody. Five hundred small boys got 
a jolly swim of an hour, and the cool, ocean 
breezes brought comfort to all the elder thou- 
sands for a day. But to the babies the 
outing was life and salvation. The battle of 
a New York baby with the hot wave is mor- 
tal combat; and each day or hour of relief 
may turn the issue from death to victory. I 
think no one counted the babies; but there 
were many hundreds,—most of them beauti- 
ful creatures, with flaxen hair and fine heads. 

All were very pale and tired. So were 
their mothers, among whom was many a Mrs. 
Quiverful. 

The Civic Club was heartily congratulated 
by the New York press on the success of this 
their second excursion of the life-saving or 
life-giving description. The large Reception 
Committee worked gallantly to make it all go 
smoothly. Such an immense crowd, chiefly 
of women and children, passing over docks, 
bridges, and steamer decks, demands no little 
generalship. Surely, all the hard work and 
the large expense were richly rewarded in 
such a ‘‘victory of peace’’ for so many peo- 
ple. If the affair was for religion, it was 
good religion. If it meant politics, it was 
good politics. ie (eh We 


Table-talk in a Social Settlement. 


BY JANE LONG BOULDEN. 


First picture: the dining*room, in a house 
which, after several years’ experiment in 
rented quarters, was built for social work in 
the slums, is a square room with two win- 
dows looking toward the east. These win- 
dows admit a flood of morning sunshine, and 
are tastefully hung with modish curtains. 
The dining-room walls are in plain, soft 
coffee tint, harmonizing well with the darker 
oak woodwork. Over the mantel, which cuts 
off one corner of the room, hangs a painting 
which immediately claims the attention of 
any one who enters the apartment: it is the 
life-size figure of a woman standing by a 
table paring apples, brilliant red apples, 
which unite their richness of coloring with 
that of the deep red kerchief binding the 
woman’s hair. The rest of the painting is 
in sober grays, and thé contrast between the 
prevailing gray and the touches of crimson is 
very fine. So lifelike is the picture that the 
very parings seem to be curling and falling 
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from the woman’s paring-knife into the pap 
beneath. The picture is loaned by one who 
has made a pronounced success in art in 
Paris. Before the plain, cheerful woman of 
the picture the neighborhood women who 
visit the settlement love to stand in awe and 
admiration, so perfectly do they understand 
and sympathize with the subject, and so 
fully do they feel the power of the artist. 
On another wall hangs a painting of a man’s 


head. Here is a peasant in slouch hat, and 
smoking his pipe. In rich, dark brownish 
tones, the strong, interesting face looks 


forth, as it were, from the shadows which 
years have hung about his simple, natural 
existence. In its own way the picture is as 
effective and as attractive as the other. It 
is the gift of a noted American artist. 

Gathered about the heavy oaken table, set 
in the fashion followed in the best up-town 
homes, is the company of resident settlement 
workers. One young woman, with spiritual 
Puritan cast of countenance, is a Vassar 
graduate. The head worker received his 
finishing education at the Harvard Divinity 
School. Other ~colleges and sections of 
America are represented in the earnest young 
men and women who dwell here to study and 
to help to solve the knotty sociological 
problems which our century thrusts upon all. 
While the conversation proceeds, a trim 
little maid serves the dinner to the assembled 
company, just as they have been accustomed 
to being served in their homes on the best 
avenues. : 

The head worker speaks. ‘‘I have just 
returned from a visit to Mrs. Cady.’’ All 
look up sympathetically, trying to place Mrs. 
Cady among the many women in whose des- 
tiny they have taken an interest and a hand. 
The Vassar girl, with an expression of rapt 
attention in her sweet, tense face, 
‘“*Which one is Mrs. Cady? 
ber that name. ’’ 

‘‘T thought I had told you about Mrs. 
Cady. She is the woman who keeps her 
baby in the refrigerator. ’’ 

All look up inquiringly. ‘‘The refrigera- 
tor!’’ they exclaim, in mingled dismay and 
amusement. 

‘*I don’t mean the refrigerator, ’’—correct- 
ing himself, on second thought,—‘‘but in 
the wood-box.’’ 

“Well, the wood-box is bad enough!’’ 
remarks the young man from Denver. 
‘“Why does she keep it in the wood-box ?”? 

‘‘For safety, probably, having no better 
place,’’ rejoins the narrator of the woman’s 
story. ‘‘It was really pathetic to see a little 
creature of such tender age consigned to the 
wood-box for safe-keeping; but better there 
than tumbling against the stove, perhaps, 
while the mother goes about her work. I 
thought I should never find this woman. 
I knew she was in need; but I did not 
know until I went to see her that I must 
duck through a low, narrow passageway under 
a tenement building, and wind in and out 
among countless ash-barrels, to find her at 
last in a small, miserable basement kitchen, 
—her only room,—where she and the baby 
live. While she talked with me, and told 
me of her straits, she took the baby out of 
the wood-box and laid it.on a shelf,—a mere 
slit in the wall,—where its unsafe position 


asks: 
I don’t remem- 
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so filled me with alarm that I could scarcely 
listen to the mother’s tale.’’ 

‘The day-nursery could give the baby 
better care, and so permit the mother to go 
out to service and better her condition, ”’ 
suggests the elderly woman who has entered 
settlement life to ward off the ennui which 
age brings to many. 

‘“‘T arranged for that,’’ the head worker 
replies, ‘‘and also found a place for the 
mother as nurse in a family a little better 
off than herself. So I shall not have to pick 
my way through the dark alley and \among 
the ash-barrels for some time to come.’’ 

This subject being dismissed, the speaker 
turns to the latest resident, —a pretty musical 
genius, —remarking, ‘‘You see the kind of 
facts we have to deal with.’’ 

‘*And I find them most absorbing,’’ the 
little musician avers. ‘‘But how dreadful it 
all is, too! And how little we can do at 
most to alter the state of things!’’ 

‘*Well, the longer you remain, the more 
you will feelso. The interest never pales, the 
enthusiasm seldom, so novel and different are 
the various cases and conditions,’’ adds the 
Boston Transcendentalist. ‘‘But,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘the field is so great, and the la- 
borers now so few. However, a better day 
is coming. ’”’ 

**Don’t you think a broad, comprehensive, 
elastic, Christian socialism, systematic and 
adequate, will be the final outcome of these 
experiments?’’ inquires the quiet Philadel- 
phia journalist, who is the house guest for 
a time. 

“*Tt would seem so,’’ declares the Tran- 
scendentalist. ‘‘But it is better not to 
prophesy details of any system of the future, 
since new thought, new conditions, new ad- 
justments of social elements, must determine 
the minor workings of any movement.’’ 

‘*But you think, however distasteful the 
word ‘socialism,’ that the general awakening 
of society to the best interests of all its parts 
will bring about a careful attention to the 
needs of every class, thus embodying the 
truest religious feeling. And this will be 
a kind of socialism, after all, will it not?’?’ 

‘It would seem so,’’ replies the Boston- 
ian. 

As there is no dissenting voice, the 
thought of the last speaker is apparently 
echoed in the minds of all present. The 
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conversation then takes a lighter turn; and, 
dinner being over, the company returns to 
the drawing-room, from which all separate 
for their various occupations of the evening. 


Comments on the Czar’s Letter. 


It stands to reason that the disarmament 
question cannot be solved without a previous 
removal of the cause for armaments. The 
conference must accurately determine the 
respective pretensions of the nations, and 
propose means for a peaceful arrangement ; 
and it may come to pass that, at the close of 
the nineteenth century, a liquidation may be 
effected of the international policies which 
are so prolific in troubles and dangers. —.S7¢. 
Petersburg Novosti. 1 


It is to be hoped that Europe, like France, 
will consider the czar’s proposal in a spirit 
similar to that whereby it was inspired. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that, 
if France owes it to herself to aid in such an 
attempt, there is another portion of her moral 
patrimony which she cannot abandon without 


abdicating the very reason of her existence. | 


France cannot forget the eloquent words ex- 
changed between the czar and the president 
regarding the rights of peoples and justice. 
Count Muravieff’s circular seems a rejoinder 
to Mr. Goschen’s speech, whether or not it 
was so intended. Therefore, it lacks neither 
wit nor appropriateness. 
be singularly belittling the inspiration and 
meaning of the proposal to see nothing else in 
it, or even to connect it with a wish to ham- 
per from the outset the conclusion of an alli- 
ance between the United States and Great 
Britain. What will the Germany of William 
think of the initiative of Nicholas? That 
prince will hardly care to play second fiddle. 
Paris Temps. 


The czar and his ministers have not de- 
luded themselves with the idea that they can 
rid the world of the causes which for years 
have been responsible for the growing arma- 
ments. When a great power, however, ad- 
dresses such proposals to others, they will be 
recognized everywhere as deserving of the 
most serious consideration.—Lerlin Mational 
Zeitung. 


The czar’s encyclical is assuredly one of 
the most striking documents of the century. 
It could only have been more dramatic if the 
Kaiser had issued it from the birthplace of 
the Prince of Peace. Looking to the present 
attitude of Russia in the East, the proposal 
almost takes one’s breath away. A cynical 
view is painfully obvious. Russia has just 
secured a series of vast territorial and diplo- 
matic advantages which it will take years to 
assimilate. She is face to face with famine, 
a revolt of the Poles is threatened, she is 
threatened by other powers, and there are 
signs of a dissolution of the Russo- French 
Alliance. Happily, the humanitarian view is 
equally clear and convincing. The czar, 
hitherto overborne by veteran obstinate ad- 
visers, has now asserted his natural desires. 
He is one of only two men who could make 
the proposal without fear of being misunder- 
stood. Great Britain and the United States 
will certainly welcome the proposal. If an- 
other great power does, also, much will be 
gained in the desired direction. — London 


Chronicle. 


The Russian emperor has added one of its 
most impressive incidents to the history of 
the year. At almost the very moment of un- 
veiling a monument to the memory of his 
grandsire, the ‘‘Czar Liberator,’’ he has 
taken a long and practical step toward win- 
ning for himself the title of ‘‘Czar Peace- 
maker.’’ That is the purport of the ex- 
traordinary note sent out at his command on 


However, it would. 
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Wednesday last to the foreign diplomats at 
St. Petersburg. The czar categorically pro- 
poses maintenance of peace, reduction of 
armaments, and devotion of energy to the 
humanitarian arts. That means, in_ brief, 
the abolition of militarism. It has been 
talked of before, in academic fashion, by 
those not holding sovereign or ministerial 
power, —perhaps even now and then by serious 
statesmen in office,—but never as anything 
more than something to be theoretically de- 
sired rather than practically expected. Cer- 
tainly, it has never before been concretely 
proposed by one who held within his own 
hands the ability to fulfil or to defeat it. 
But these latter are exactly what Nicholas 
II. now is and does. He possesses the dom- 
inant military power of the European and 
Asian continents, and the key to all impor- 
tant alliances thereon. He is by common 
consent the leader of the ‘‘concert of the 
powers.’’ And he formally proposes an in- 
ternational conference for effecting a general 
disarmament.—WVew York Tribune. 


The discrepancy, between the czar’s words 
and the performances of his government is 
so marked that British newspapers of jingo 
proclivities have promptly hinted that the 
manifesto is merely a trick, designed to per- 
suade England to diminish her fleets, until 
she shall be helpless to resist the future ad- 
vances of Russia. An army, these suspi- 
cious journals point out, can be improvised in 
a brief time from the masses of military 
material which Russia always has at her 
disposal; but the creation of a fleet like that 
which the British Empire now possesses is 
the work of many years. This cynical view 
of the czar’s attitude, however, will not find 
general acceptance. Nicholas is still a 
young man. He is widely credited with 
humane personal sentiments, and it is hardly 
probable that he is capable of such Machia- 
vellian stratagems. — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 


The czar’s proposal to the great powers of 
Europe of partial disarmament is not only 
action on his part in a high degree surpris- 
ing, but in the effect which it may have re- 
motely, if not immediately, it is one of the 
most notable proceedings of the present gen- 
eration. The desire for universal peace is 
by no means a new one, as it dates back even 
beyond the Christian era; and great sover- 
eigns and heads of the Church have both 
striven to bring about its realization. But, 
in spite of these efforts, the great mass of 
mankind has commonly looked upon the re- 
form as a hopeless one; and so at the present 
time, in the comments made by European 
newspapers, the czar is receiving more sneers 
than praises. —Boston Herald. 


A Child’s Idea of God. 


A writer in a recent Register comments on 
children’s ideas about God. I have always 
thought my own little boy made an appro- 
priate simile. It is many years ago; but my 
impression is that I had not just been talk- 
ing about God being everywhere, but that he 
had been thinking it over for some time. 
He said, quite suddenly and brightly, as if 
he had cleared up a perplexing matter, — 

‘‘What you say about God being all round 


you means he’s like the cities WY 


ae i 


An old lady whom he knew had died; and, 
alluding to the fact, he said, — 

““God makes people and sends them away, 
and then waits for them to come back to 
him, ’”’ 

I was not taught to look at death in this 
way. We children added to ‘‘Our Father’’ 
and ‘‘Now I lay me’’ this little poem-prayer 
from the ‘‘New England Primer,’’ which I 
have not at hand for correction :— 


“*T in the burial place may see 
Graves shorter there than I. 

From Death’s arrest no age is free: 
Young children, too, may die. 
My God, may such an awful sight 

A wakening be to me! 
Oh that by early grace I might 
For death prepar-ed be!’’ 


Had any one asked me what ‘‘Death’s 
arrest’’ or ‘‘prepar-ed be’’ meant, I could 
not have told. JI understood ‘‘prepar-ed be’’ 
as one word; but I did understand perfectly 
the fact that little children died sometimes, 
and that I ought to be good in order to 
escape ‘‘going to the wicked place,’’ as my 
dear mother characterized always the place of 
torment. It was not a pleasing religion for 
children. But, as Mr. Dole has said some- 
where, the drift of all the old teaching made 
wrong-doing seem very bad; and, though 
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some of us, as we grew older, myself among 
the number, had rebellious views as to the 
fairness of the treatment we were likely to 
receive, yet I do think Puritanism has a very 
grand, a very manly side to it. They that 
were strong enough to take it might found 
a state worthy to be the model for the na- 
tions; and they could also hang witches, and 
then gloriously repent and confess! 
Mary A. PARSONS. 
Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES. * 


September 11, ‘‘Salvation: In What does 
it consist??? Ps. Ixii. 1, 2 (first clause) ; 
John x. 9 (first clause); Phil. @ii. 12. 
Read Isa. xxxiii. (if possible, from ‘‘ Modern 
Reader’s Bible,’? Moulton), Matthew Ar- 
nold’s ‘*‘Morality,’’ W. C. Gannett’s ‘‘Lis- 
tening for God.’’ 

NOTES. 


These outlines are offered as suggestions 
merely. They may give direction to the 
essay of the evening, or each of the three 
divisions may be worked out into a short 
paper by three different people. Still better, 
perhaps, let the leader ask the questions 
stated or implied, not used by the essayist, 
and draw out the thought of the members. 

1. To God, through Jesus Christ, by my 
own work, in fear and trembling,—this is 
the way of salvation. 

a. By what works, amid fear and trem- 
bling, shall I attain? 

6. In what way is Christ the door through 
which I must pass? 

c. Wherein does salvation in God consist? 

Under the first, the difference between 
deeds and the spirit of the deed, between 
a soul mindful of its high aim, asking, with 
Browning, — 


‘How far shall that project thy soul 
Upon its lonely way?’’ 


and a soul unmindful that it is in need of 
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3. a. Saved from what? Original sin? 
Hereditary taint? Natural inclination? Or 
from the low desire, the evil thoughts, the 
selfish hopes, the petty aims, the follies and 
shortcomings, which, to a greater or less 
extent, belong to all? Do all need the same 
salvation? 

6. Saved by what? Thought of the trin- 
ity, or of the punishment, or saved by love 
for the noblest craving for perfection; by 
example; by love of man and God; by trust 
in our own God-given nature; by all the in- 


fluences of friends, books, nature, school, 
and church? 
c. Saved to what? To manhood and 


womanhood, to purity, to truth, to unself- 
ishness, to a growing life, to a useful life, 
to a life joyous and joy-giving, to the 
blessed life which Jesus describes in the 
Beatitudes? 

QUOTATIONS. 


‘‘With whom is no variableness, neither 
shadow of turning. ’’ 


It fortifies my soul to know 
That, though I perish, *truth is so: 
That, howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That, if I slip, Thou dost not fall. 

* —Arthur Hugh Clough. 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
‘And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars: 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the flyers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 


For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light : 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But westward, look! the land is bright! 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 


PRAYER. 


Our heavenly Father, from whom cometh 


a 
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better. In all the days to come may we keep 
thy kingdom in view, as an inspiration for 
a higher and better life. Help us to be 
worthy of thy blessing in thought and deed. 
May we ever strive to imitate the divine 
Master, while judging our lives by the 
heavenly standard! In his name we would 
earnestly seek for the true salvation. We 
would be saved not alone by thy grace, O 
Father, but by the nobility and worth of our 
character. Forgive us our sins, we pray 
thee, and accept us in the name of him who 
taught us to pray. Amen.—Y. P. C. U. 
Department, ‘* The Turner Truth.’” 


The Sunday School. 


The financial year of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society closes October 1. Very many 
Sunday-schools and churches have not yet 
sent in their usual annual donation. We 
trust that this most important cause of edu- 
cating the young people in religious and 
moral matters will be generously sustained. 
At no time in the history of our denomina- 
tion has the importance of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society been greater. Its 
function in assisting to create a future for 
Unitarianism has very much _ increased. 
Sunday-schools wishing representation at the 
annual meeting by three delegates must send 
in a contribution on or before the ist of 
October. As a help in this direction, the 
Sunday School Society is ready to furnish, 
without charge, printed envelopes which can 
be distributed in the school or congregation, 
individual sums being enclosed after the 
envelope system. The printed matter not 
only indicates the donor’s name and sum 
contributed, but explains the work and object 
of the Sunday School Society. 


We commend to ministers the advisability 
of preaching a sermon on the Sunday-school, 
stating the general and special situation to 
their congregations. If this could be sup- 
plemented by a meeting some time during 
the week, at which time the minister and 
superintendent could tell the people what has 
been planned, and what it is hoped can be 
done, there would still be more _ benefit. 
Complaint is often made that societies do 
not seem to take interest in Sunday-school 


attaining a higher state,—these and similar|every good and perfect gift, we desire not| matters, and do not know what is going on 


thoughts might be brought out. 

Under the second, the contrast between 
Christ, the miraculous Saviour, and Christ, 
the human exemplar, may well be made clear. 
Which is the more helpful view? 

And, under the third question, there would 
naturally arise for consideration such thoughts 
as these: being with God, in harmony with 
the Eternal Law, and at one with the spirit 
of the living God; the atonement of Jesus, — 
the ‘‘at-one-ment’’ possible to all men. How 
can we make these thoughts vital and helpful 
in our lives? 

2. Ways of salvation. 

a. Salvation through the sacraments, em- 
phasized by the Roman Catholic Church. 

6. Salvation through belief in the creeds, 
emphasized by orthodox Protestantism. 

c. Salvation by faith, taught by Saint 
Paul and revived by Luther, to be held as 
the great principle of Protestantism. 

d. Salvation by hope (Rom. viii. 24), the 
stay of all souls in hours of trial. 

e. Salvation by works (Jas. ii. 14), em- 
phasized by all phases of practical Chris- 
tianity, especially by Unitarianism. 

Into each of these thoughts men have 
poured fervent piety. Each has held living 
significance for sin-sick humanity. Can we 
not trace some great truth in each, and from 
all of them discover the true way to the life 
that shall be one with God? 


¥ Prepared by Rey. Leslie W. Sprague. 


only to find thee, but we desire to know thee 


in them. This is often sadly true, but it 
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may be that the fault is not wholly with the 
congregation. September is a good month 
in which to bring forward this subject, and 
draw to it the earnest attention of the parish. 
In September the Sunday-schools begin a 
new year of study; and in this month the 
members of the society return, it is pre- 
sumed, with new vigor. Some of this energy 
ought to be recruited for the Sunday-school. 
Parish committees, also, should pay heed to 
the subject, and provide liberally for certain 
needs of the Sunday-school. And, as the 
parent returns with new loyalty to his church, 
and plans afresh for the education of his 
children, let him not forget the place and 
claims of the Sunday-school, in the welfare 
of his home. Thus consulting together, pul- 
pit and pew, parent and teacher, the Sunday- 
schools will begin with vigor and full ranks. 


In fulfilment of the promise made in the 
last Register, we give herewith a list of the 
topics under the general title, ‘‘ Foundation 
Truths in Religion,’’ these being the current 
leaflet lessons, half of the course, for 1898-99. 
Each subject includes two lessons :— 

‘*The World we live in.’’ (Nature. ) 

**The Source of All Life.’’ (God.) 

‘*About Ourselves.’? (Human Nature.) 

‘*The Great Book.’’ (The Bible.) 

“‘Kternal Laws.’’ (Conscience and Pun- 
ishment. ) 

“‘Light of the World.’’ (Jesus. ) ‘ 

‘*The Endless Life.’’ (Immortality. ) 

““The Thinking Christian.’’ (Reason and 
Freedom. ) 

“One Fold.’’ (Universal Church. ) 

“Religion and Religions.’’ (Substance 
and Form.) 

Prepared monthly for Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced grades, in one four-page leaflet. 
Price 75 cents per hundred. 


Church News. 


Announcement. 


The Ministers’ Institute will hold its next 
session in Buffalo, N. Y., by the cordial invi- 
tation of the Church of Our Father in that 
city. The opening session will be held 
Monday evening, October 24. There will be 
a most interesting programme covering the 
three succeeding days, October 25, 26, and 
27. The full details of this programme will 
be published soon, and sent to every Unita- 
rian minister; and the programme will also 
appear in the Christian Register, together 
with such information respecting railroad 
accommodations as the directors of the insti- 
tute may be able to furnish. 


Boston.—On Sunday, September 4, at 
union services of the South Congregational 
Church with Church of the Disciples, West 
Brookline Street, Rev. W. H. Heywood will 
preach at 10.30. The public are invited, 
and all seats are free. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Sunday, September 4, ninth tree 
north of tile-walk, on Charles Street Mall, 
at 5 p.M. Speakers, Rev. E. J. Helms of 
Morgan Chapel, Boston, and Rev. William 
J. Batt of the Concord Reformatory, Con- 
cord, Mass. A hearty welcome to all. 


Morgan Chapel Industrial School will open 
Saturday, September 10, at 1o A.M., and will 
be held every Saturday forenoon during the 
public-school year. This school has the 
reputation of being one of the best and 
largest of its kind in Boston. While the 
system used is the very latest, it is easily 
learned. Young ladies .desiring to ‘‘walk 
in His steps’’ are greatly needed as teachers. 
Twelve volunteer teachers are now wanted. 
Here is an opportunity for Lend a Hand 
Clubs and individuals to become responsible 
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for a department in the school or some 
class. Please write or call on Mrs. E. J. 
Helms, Morgan Chapel, 87 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston. f 


; Alameda, Cal The First Unitarian So- 

ciety, having granted a leave of absence to 
the minister, Rev. G. R. Dodson, arrange- 
ments have been made to supply the pulpit 
during September, as follows: September 4, 
Mr. Charles P. Neilson,—subject, ‘‘Science 
and Religion’’?; September 11, Prof. Med- 
ville B. Anderson,—subject, ‘‘Literature and 
Life’’; September 18, Mr. Charles P. Neil- 
son,—subject, ‘‘The Old and New ‘Testa- 
ments‘’’; September 25, Prof. C. A. Duni- 
way,—subject, ‘‘Living the Faith.’’ 


Brookline, Mass.— First Parish Church, 
Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., pastor, will 
resume services on Sunday, September 11. 


Camp at “The Glen,” Warren County, 
N.Y.—We held the second Sunday service on 
the camp ground here on the 21st of August. 
Although the day was oppressively hot, and 
the air laden with humidity, we had fully as 
large a congregation as on the previous 
Sunday. One party of six or seven persons 
came over from Chester, and others from 
places in the vicinity. I gave the people a 
plain, practical talk on the blessedness of 
confidence in God, founded on the words, 
““Trust ye in the Lord forever, for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.’’ 
Having no hymn-books, we were obliged to 
use familiar hymns; but I was able to select 
such as were true in spirit and in harmony 
with the topic of the afternoon. At 4.50 
p.M. our friends from the ball ground came 
over to our meeting in a body, and remained 
orderly and attentive to its close. They did 
not go back to their game, as they did after 
the previous service. I am glad to acknowl- 
edge the receipt, during the past three days, 
of a quantity of valuable printed matter, 
such as Christian Registers from Mrs. H. C. 
Metcalf, William Chadbourne, and Emily 
G. Perry, Misses S. B. Cutler, A. F. Clapp, 
L. A. Danforth, Jenny Bernard, H. M. 
Loring, and other friends; also some excel- 
lent printed sermons, and twenty-five copies 
of the pamphlet hymns. I am obliged to go 
back to Albany on Saturday next; and any 
copies of the Register, sermons, or other 
good matter, will promptly reach me by being 
mailed to No. 166 Elm Street, Albany, 
N.Y. Ihave already disposed of part of my 
supply of Registers in this vicinity; and to- 
morrow I hope to go to Friend’s Lake (a 
summer resort two and one-half miles dis- 
tant), where there are perhaps one hundred 
and fifty guests, to place more of them. The 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon 
Street, very kindly sent me a list of sermons 
from which they would supply what I might 
desire; also a copy of the pamphlet hymns. 
I replied, indicating what I would like sent 
to Albany. Henry L. GLADDING. 


Francestown, Mass.— Francestown has 
been favored this summer by the presence 
of several Unitarian ministers,—Rev. S. B. 
Stewart, Rev. Carl G. Horst, Rev. Martha C. 
Aitken, and Rev. A. J. Rich. Mr. Horst 
has filled the pulpit while here, except the 
last Sunday, when Mr. Stewart preached. 


Marshfield Hill, Mass.— Rev. J. W. 
Barker preached an eloquent sermon on ‘‘The 
Bible’’ at Marshfield Hill on Sunday, Au- 
gust 28. The church was full. Forty of Mr. 
Barker’s old parishioners came in barges. 
Miss Whiton of Boston sang two beautiful 
solos: Rev. William Ballou of Cambridge 
will occupy the pulpit the first three Sundays 
in September. 


Meadville, Pa.—Prof. Karl Budde of the 
University of Strassburg will give two lect- 
ures before the Theological School, Septem- 
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ber 28 and 29,—the first two of the course 
which he is to deliver at Chicago, Ithaca, 
and elsewhere, on ‘‘The Religion of Israel.’? 
Prof. Budde is well known as one of the 
foremost Old Testament scholars of Ger- 
many. The larger part of the library of the 
late Prof. George R. Freeman—a choice col- 
lection of books relating mostly to the Old 
Testament—has been presented to the library 
of the school, the generous gift of Mrs. 
Henry P. Kidder of the board of trustees. 


Newburg, N.Y.—Rev. J. B. Green, who 
has been preaching here through July, has 
received and accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Church of Our Father in this city. 
He begins his work on September 11. 


West Boylston, Mass.—On Sunday, 
August 28, Rev. H. R. Hubbard of Fitch- 
burg held open-air services on the common 
in front of the old Unitarian meeting-house ; 
and tracts of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation were taken home by those present. 


Business Notices. 


It beats all Records.—The lowest price ever quoted 
in the furniture business in this city is, we believe, an- 
nounced to-day on another page in the advertisement of 
the Paine Furniture Company. Readers of this paper 
are familiar with furniture bargains, and low prices are 
no new thing; but certainly the quotation of $10 for a 
complete bookcase, writing desk, and parlor cabinet in 
solid oak has never before been equalled in our expe- 
rience. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


Hddresses. 


THE address of Rev. James De Normandie 


is Milton for the summer. Telephone ‘Milton 132.” 


THE address of Rev. Theodore C. Williams 


will be 297 Beacon Street, Boston, for the summer. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo during 


the summer and autumn will be Hotel Venice, 36 West 
Newton Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In _Bernardston, 23d ult., by Rev. R, E. Birks, Rev. 
G. F. Piper, of Northfield, and Nellie B. Harris, of 
Greenfield. 


FLOWERS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


J. NEWMAN & SONS, 


51 TREMONT STREET. 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 

A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


Established 
1859. 


POSITION as organist desired by a lady pupil 
of George Mendall Taylor. Address “G. L. S.,” 
90 MyrTLE STREET, BosTON, 
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Personals. 


Dr. Minot J. Savage is the subject of a 
sketch in the series of ‘‘Famous Persons at 
Home,’’ now appearing in Zime and the 


Flour. We quote the following: ‘‘Minot 
Judson Savage was a farmer’s boy, born 
in Norridgewock, Me., in 1841. Farmers’ 


New England as in the West. The Savage 
families are sometimes as ‘high thinking’ in 
household might have rivalled that which 
Mr. William Dean Howells has described to 
us, where bookishness was not inconsistent 
with hard, honest labor. Entering the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary, he graduated in 
1864. He was cradled in the orthodox Con- 
gregational communion, and accepted the 
authority of the American Home Missionary 
Society, which sent him to San Mateo, in 
California. In 1873 he made his first ap- 
pearance in a Unitarian pulpit. He came to 
Boston in 1874, as a delegate to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and preached in 
Music Hall, in Dr. Hale’s church, and in 
the Church of the Unity. Boston, after all, 
is the home of Unitarianism. Mr. Savage 
had hearers here who never knew him before. 
He was drawn with an irresistible impulse to 
the magnetic attraction of the home of 
Channing, Hedge, Peabody, Ware, Ellis, 
and Clarke. And, when he was called to the 
Church of the Unity, it was, as it were, a 
call to come home and to stay at home. In 
this church a ministry of more than a score 
of years made a deep impression in this 
community. Rev. Brooke Herford used to 
say that the Unitarian clergy weakened their 
churches by accepting every sort of general 
philanthropic call upon their time, which 
thus benefited all kinds of causes except their 
own. But Mr. Savage believed that this 
kind of generous giving was the way to re- 
ceiving, and was willing to offer himself for 
almost any public need. His beautiful per- 
sonality, his winning enthusiasm, his bold 
attack upon everything which stood between 
him and his ideal, are familiar to every- 
body. His pulpit utterances were extended 
through weekly newspapers for some time, 
and, finally, for a good many years, in a 
special publication called the Unity Pulpit. 
Churches may hold out against the world, 
the flesh, and the devil; but geography is 
their fatal enemy. The South End position 
of the Church of the Unity had left it more 
or less at the mercy of the tide which ebbed 
away, month by month and year by year, and 
finally left it quite high and dry; and, amid 
the most sincere regret of friends, parish- 
ioners, and Boston people génerally, Mr. 
Savage left this city, and went over to co- 
operate with Rev. Robert Collyer in New 
York. Mr. Savage’s works are many,— 
poems, one novel, treatises on evolution and 
belief, labor, life, social problems, men, 
women, and children. He relies on no out- 
ward clerical badge any more than upon a 
moral one, and walks the street and fills the 
pulpit as a man among men, appealing, by 
the force of the individuality he possesses, 
to the good sense and to the good instincts 
of his hearers.’’ 


The Filipinos. 


The New York Wation has an interesting 
article upon the native population of the 
Philippines, from which we quote :— 

“‘Few island groups are peopled by so 
many diverse races as the Philippines, and 
seldom within such narrow limits are to be 
found so many various types as in their chief 
island, Luzon. Ethnologists appear to be 
agreed that the aborigines of this group were 
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the Negriots, or Aetas, as they are locally 
called, who are now found in the mountain 
regions throughout the archipelago. The 
highlands of North Luzon are also peopled 
by a number of races forming independent 
tribes, the more important of these being the 
Gaddanes, Itavis, and Igorrotes, subsequent 
settlers, who were in their turn dispossessed 
and driven to the highlands by later immi- 
grants of Malay origin, the Tagals, and 
Ilocans. 

‘‘Little information is obtainable as to the 
present attitude of these various races and 
tribes of hillmen. Forming, however, as 
they do, no inconsiderable proportion of the 
population of Luzon, they will hardly be 
found to prove a negligible quantity in the 
settlement of the Philippine question now 
imminent. The opening up of the country 
must naturally follow the occupation of the 
island by any power less effete than Spain. 
This will at once bring its pioneers into 
contact with the denizens of its almost unex- 
plored mountain regions, and the question 
must inevitably sooner or later arise as to 
the submission or continued independence of 
the hillmen. In the event, however, of any 
such co-operation between the British and 
the Americans as has been suggested, in the 
form of joint protectorate or otherwise, these 
hillmen might prove of the greatest service 
in the pacification of the island; for many 
of the tribes are, as has been seen, fine fight- 
ing men, taller and more muscular than the 
Tagals. Treated as similar hill tribes have 
been in India by British officers, they might 
be induced to enlist in regiments in which 
their services would probably be as valuable 
as have been those of the enlisted hillmen of 
India. Of course, were there any chance of 
the Tagals being able to form a civilized 
government capable of dealing justly both 
with the native hillmen and with the Euro- 
pean merchants and others, one could only 
wish it all success. But I believe that no 
one really acquainted with these Filipinos 
believes that there is any possibility of a 
native government being successfully estab- 
lished for many years to come, if ever. 


- 
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Victoria. 


I must explain at once that it was not her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria, but a humble little 
namesake, —a speckle guinea-hen. 

She was Peter Simpson’s pet and pride, 
a present from his grandfather when Peter 
was eight years old, and Victoria a very 
tiny, shy creature, so small that Peter had 
to take special care of her, and so timid that 
she trembled at every little noise. 

But that was a year ago. Now Peter is the 
proud owner of a ‘‘wheel’’; and Victoria, 
who soon learned to follow her little mas- 
ter everywhere, even up into the cherry-trees, 
looked with undisguised astonishment at the 
bicycle, and half ran, half flew after Peter, 
when he mounted, and rode down the garden 
walk. ‘‘Up, Vic!’’ said Peter. ‘‘Good 
lack! Good lack!’’ cried Victoria. And up 
she flew, to Peter’s shoulder, for her first ride. 

By degrees he taught her to perch on the 
handle-bars of his wheel; and from that time 
she always accompanied him, beautifully 
dressed in her speckled gray and white 
feathers, and supremely happy. 

It was a surprising and very pretty sight to 
see the pair coming down the road. Some- 
times they would pass a flock of turkeys; and 
Victoria, true to her instinct, would call 
out: ‘‘Good lack! Good lack!’’ Then the 


turkeys would crane their queer necks, and 


respond: ‘‘Lithabeth! Lithabeth! Gobble, 
gobble, gobble!’’ Guinea fowls, you know, 
are said to act as a sort of body-guard to tur- 
keys, and to frighten away thieves by their 
cry:. ‘‘Good lack! Good lack!’’ Perhaps 
that is why we so often see them together. 

Victoria soon grew as fond of the wheel as 
Peter. It was funny to see her run to it, 
and fly up and perch on the bars the minute 
she saw Peter coming. 

It was hard to prevent her from following 
him to school... He had to shut her up in 
the barn; and, later, when Peter’s sister 
went to the post-office, Victoria was released, 
and would follow her close at her heels, 
never for a moment straying off. 

When Peter came home from school, Vic- 


3 for $I0. 


In some furniture stores, you can buy a cheap bookcase for 
$10, a small desk for $ro, a small cabinet for $10. 


the three pieces united for from $23 to $28. 


We sell the three pieces united for $10,— just what you have to 
Here is a detailed description 


pay elsewhere for one piece alone. 
of what you secure in each piece :— 


(1) 1o0o-volume Book Cabinet, with adjustable shelves and full- 


length glass door with lock; dust proof. 


(2) Cabinet with two tops, drawer, square closet, and bevelled 


mirror. 


(3) Writing Desk, with two tall book racks, 2 pigeon-holes, drawer, 
pen rack, square compartment for ink, and full overhang, giving a writ- 


ing surface 27 inches in depth. 


It is hard to conceive of any household in Boston who 
could not collectively extract the equivalent of $10 value in the 
use and enjoyment of these three pieces of furniture. 


You can buy 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET. 
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toria was on the lookout for him; and to- 
gether they went to the barn for her din- 


ner, which Peter always gave her himself.— 
Churchman. 


The Casting of a Die. 


A lady living in the suburbs of an Ameri- 
can city heard, just before breakfast-time, 
a timid knock at her front door, and, open- 
ing it, saw before her a beautiful Italian 
boy, perhaps ten years old,-and looking as if 
he had just stepped from a canvas of Raphael 
or Francia. His soft eyes, his tangled hair, 
his trustful smile, won her instantly; and, 
when he stated, in a voice as lovely as his 
face, that he desired some breakfast, she 
ordered everything in the house to be set 
before him. He ate with deliberate and 
comprehensive appetite; while she sat at his 
side, rewarded occasionally by a flash of the 
same seraphic smile. Even breakfast has its 
limitations, and she at last dismissed him 
from the door with a sigh of regret. Hap- 
pening to go out some two hours later, she 
found him sitting peacefully on the steps, 
smiling upon her as trustfully as before. 
“‘Why,’’ she said with surprise, *‘I thought 
you had gone away. long ago!’’ ‘‘QOh, no,’’ 
he said in the same heavenly voice. ‘‘What 
for go away? Plenty time go away!’’ 

What followed is not known. Every story 
worth telling stops before the finish, and 
leaves the performers still on the stage. 
Yet, for an absolutely vast and unrestricted 
view of the resources of the universe, this 
answer takes rank with Thoreau’s Indian, 
who had ‘‘all the time there was’’; and it 
shows what a priceless accession to our ner- 
vous and hurried race is the importation of 
another people who have plenty of time for 
everything, and can put an absolutely un- 
bounded leisure into the simple process of 
going away. But it yields, also, the more 
commonplace moral that it is far easier to 
begin an interference with other people, even 
to the extent of a breakfast, than to detach 
them from our lives afterward. Once open 
relations, for instance, with a high-minded but 
persistent crank, and who knows what sum- 
mer hours must be lavished, what sheets of 
good paper be spoiled, before you can detach 
yourself from that connection? A literary 
friend of mine, for instance, received last 
spring an urgent letter from a lady, unknown 
to him, in a Western town, stating that she, 
also, was literary, solitary, and with some 
independent property, and that she wished, 
if there was no objection, to become a mother 
to him. Inasmuch as the letter and address 
were lost, and the offer could not therefore 
be declined, he now lives in the constant 
apprehension of seeing this self-appointed 
parent descending from a carriage at his 
door, with all her trunks. Even an unan- 
swered offer may thus be dangerous; and, if 
answered_even by a postal card, no one can 
predict the outcome. Once engage yourself 
to find a better tenement for a poor family, 
and you feel yourself responsible for every 
inconvenience in the dwelling to which you 
femove them. Once subscribe to help a 
bright boy to college, and you find, with dis- 
may, that you are not only involved by con- 
science in the cost of all future term bills, 
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but even in the ultimate problems as to 
whether he ever ought to have gone to col- 
lege, and to what vocation he shall turn him- 
self after he obtains his diploma. The most 
simple and unquestionable deed of virtue 
may bring upon us results far beyond count- 
ing; and fate resembles that formidable piper 
in Longfellow’s ‘‘Spanish Student,’’ who 
asked only a maravedi for playing, but 
charged ten for leaving off.—7. W. Tiggin- 
son, in Harper’s Bazar. 


Heroism on the Railroad. 


Queen Victoria was riding in her train from 
Balmoral. The man in charge of the loco- 
motive was David Fenwick, one of the best- 
known engineers in England. He discovered 
on the journey that the communication-cord 
was twisted. He would not stop his train, with 
her Majesty on board, so, creeping back over 
the tender, he straightened the cord, and was re- 
turning, when he unwisely stood up, and his head 
struck against a low bridge. In an instant the 
horrified fireman saw his almost headless body 
lying on the coals. There was a second engine 
ahead; and upon it was a brave man, a locomo- 
tive inspector. He also, learning what had 
happened, would not stop the train, but at the 
risk of his own life made his way from his own 
engine to the place of the dead engineer, took 
charge, and brought Queen Victoria safely to 
her destination. 


Dr. Evans’s Motto. 


“Learn to do one thing better than anybody 
else,” was the motto pressed upon a college 
graduate. Living up to that advice was the 
secret of the marvellous success of the famous 
American dentist in Paris, the late Dr. Thomas 
Evans, so that it might be called the pin which 
fastened the sixty-three decorations accorded 
him by European monarchs. 


Armenian Orphan Fund. 


Miss Figrence Austin... ...0cheredete edie farsa, 
ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
st Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester. 


Dere and Chere. 


The driving of a bicycle at ten miles an 
hour has been ascertained to require about 
one-twenty-third of a horse-power. An ex- 
pert rider for a short time may exert one- 
third of a horse-power. For rapid work, not 
scorching, one-seventh horse-power is needed. 
These figures are the result of a scientific 
investigation. 


Rank of scholarship tells more in the 
Naval Academy than in any other institution 
in the world, for all through a naval officer’s 
life his official rank depends on his scholar- 
ship as a boy. Until he passes out of the 
service, at the age of sixty-two, the first 
scholar in the boyhood’s studies is one step 
in rank above the second, and the second one 
step above the third, and so on; and nothing 
can change the order afterward, if one is decent 
enough to escape court-martial, except it be 
some special service in time of war. The 
most faithful or brilliant service in thirty 
years of peace cannot advance him a grade to 
pass the man above him, who may have 
maintained just a passable mediocrity. 
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Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New NziGusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked, By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BeHotp THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 

¢ fi1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4. Practicat CuristTranity. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen, {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. {1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s Setr Beautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGmenr: The True Doctrine of_the 
udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THe BREATH oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rey. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 11. LipzRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Moraity 1N_THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Prisstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 

per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. \ 

No. 15. A Sout witH Four WINDowS OPEN. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Re.icion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 17. REFORMS ABOUT WHICH Goop MEN MIGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop SERmMons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. socents per hundred. 

No. 21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE FurTureE. .By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 22. THe Restriction oF VivisEcTion. By Albert 
Leffingwell, M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEorY IN Etuics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tuer Curistian Unirarian Position, Doc. 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tur New BrrtH AND THE New Tyrer or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.60 per hundred. 

No. 26. THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHort AND Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CuHrist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterwards in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys andiyouth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


said the blond 
‘THe will be, ’* 


“The. man) fmatry;”’ 
widow, ‘‘must be a hero.’’ 
remarked the savage bachelor. 


‘‘Well, that’s queer.’’ ‘‘What’s queer?’’ 
‘‘Why, this novel says the hero was fond of 
adventure, but did not like domestic life. ’’ 


Boy: ‘‘Papa, where’s Atoms?’’ Papa: 
‘*Athens, you mean, my child.’’ Boy: 
‘*No, papa,—Atoms, the place where people 
are blown to.’’ 


Professor: ‘‘Too bad! One of my pupils 
to whom I have given two courses of instruc- 
tion in the cultivation, of the memory has 
forgotten to pay me; and the worst of it is 
I can’t remember his name!’’ 


‘*Great Scott!?’ howled the boss. ‘‘Does 
it take you four hours to carry a message 
three squares and return?’’ ‘‘W’y,’’ said 
the new office-boy, ‘‘you told me to see how 
long it would take me to go there and back; 
and I done it.’’ 


‘‘Vour wife is somewhat strong-minded, 
isn’t she, Littlejohn?’’ ‘‘Strong-minded! 
Well, a furniture-polish pedler came here 
yesterday; and in five minutes’ talk she sold 
him some polish she had made herself. ’’— 
Congregationalist, 


A lawyer noted for his laconic style of 
expression sent the following terse and witty 
note to a refractory client, who paid no at- 
tention to reiterated demands for the pay- 
ment of his bill: ‘‘Si7,—If you pay the 
enclosed bill, you will oblige me. If yo 
don’t, I shall oblige you.’’ 


A quaint old gentleman of an active, st 
ring disposition had a man at work in his 
garden who was quite the reverse. ‘‘Jones,’’ 
said he, ‘‘did you ever see a snail?’’ ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,’’ said Jones. ‘‘Then,’’ said the old 
man, ‘‘you must have met him; for you 
could never have overtaken him.’’ 


The maddest man in Indiana lives at 
Patoka. He told his wife he was going 
down cellar to commit suicide, and did go 
downstairs and fire a broadside into the pork- 
barrel,, His wife kept right on knitting; 
and after a while the man came upstairs, 
swearing that the woman hadn’t got any 
feeling. 


William M. Evarts tells this good story. 
A few summers since, at the urgent request 
of one of his younger daughters, he sent up 
to his country place in Vermont a donkey for 
her use. She had read about donkeys, but 
was not familiar with their peculiar vocal- 
ism. The animal’s strange noises, inspired 
her with the profoundest pity for his evident 
distress. So she wrote to her father, ‘‘Dear 
papa, I do wish you would come up here 
soon, my donkey is so lonesome!’’ 


“*Patrick, the Widow Maloney tells me 
that you have stolen one of her finest pigs. 
Is that correct or not?’’ ‘‘Yis, yer honor.’’ 
‘‘What have you done with it?’’ ‘‘Killed 
and ate it, yer honor.’’ ‘‘O Patrick! Pat- 
rick! When you are brought face to face 
with the widow and her pig on judgment 
day, what account will you be able to give 
of yourself when the widow accuses you of 
stealing?’’ ‘‘Did you say the pig would be 
there, yer riverence?’’ ‘‘To be sure I did.’’ 
‘*Well, then, yer riverence, I’ll say, ‘Mrs. 
Maloney, there’s yer pig!’’’ 
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Bread and cake raised with Royal 
are wholesome when hot, 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1897-002 see ecessees eeeee $26,939,135.99 
TVA BIL UTIES 2 < <ooke Oe eetetes cvs sO sun oe 824,018 7078EE 


$2,127,428.44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. | 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 
tion to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
S. F. TRULL. Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


AULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


FOR CASH 


liberally for all Western 
r commissions. Cor- 


EY, 


oston, Mass. 


I am espec! 
Mortgage Invest 
respondence solicited. 


Ss. K. 
640 Exchange Buildin 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, [889. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 
..» PRINTER 


141 FRANKLIN STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Educational. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FR... 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, ie 
Miss CAROLINE R. LARK,}P rincipals. 
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Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS 


the tenth year of their BoarpING AND Day 


will begin 1898, at 115 Beacon 


ScHooL For Giris, OCTOBER 5, 
Street, Boston. 


. . MAPLEBANK . . 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


In the family of Rev. Eugene De Normandie. The best 
of care and instruction guaranteed. For information call 
at any time, or send for catalogue. Address 

HENRY N. Dz NORMANDIE, Danvers, Mass. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Entrance Examinations SEPTEMBER 6 and 7. For cir- ) 
culars address 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


The Boston Normal School of Household Arts, 
established by the late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, will reopen 
under the management of this school Sept. 6, 1808. 


Dr. and Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.— New building this year; 
large, well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 

irls non-resident. Further particulars,—illustrated cata- 


ogue upon addressing 
Joun MacDurrie, Ph.D. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL 
Worcester, Mass. 

An English, French, and German Home and Day 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, Intermediate, 
Academic, Literary, Music, and Special courses. Excel- 
lent gymnasium. Send for Illustrated Manual. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. _ Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1872. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address a 

ARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


rNHE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 

(43d year) begins Sept 14, 1898. A First Grade Pre- 
paratory School. Modern Sanitation. New Athletic Field. 
Live Teaching. Small Classes. Generous Table. Visitor, 
The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. JoszPpH ALDEN 
Suaw, A.M., Head Master, WorcESsTER, Mass. 


66 West STREET, WORCESTER, Mass. 


THE DALZELL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


College preparatory. A few boys received into the prin- 
cipal’s family, 
GEO. A. STEARNS, Jr., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH BYFIELD. 
ae ACADEMY (FounveEp 1763). 
Classical, Academic, and English Courses. Prepares 
for Harvard, Yale, and Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. Individual instruction. The terms, $500 a year, 
include all necessary expenses, except books. 
PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR Boys . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH = Gsth Year.) 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Family and Home School for both sexes. _ Apply to 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The fall term opens SEPTEMBER, 19. Requests for cata- 
logues and applications for admission may be addressed to 
the PRESIDENT, MEADVILLE, Pa, 


Individual 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars ad- 
dress the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C. BENNETT, 


ad LARBETS 


a MANUe 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


"CARPETS AND 
658 


WASHINGTON: ST., 
STs 


OWN H.Pray, Sons R Co 


UPHOLSTERY, =. 
BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


